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The Secretary will, under the direction of the Board 
prosecute substantially the same measures, which have 
been heretofore pursued, ‘to ascertain the condition, in- 
crease the interest, and! promote the usefulness of com- 
mon schools.” 

: He will prepare and forward to the clerk of each school 
society, blank forms for information respecting the condi- 
tion of the several district schools, to be filled up hy 
Pgs visiters, and returned to this department at Hart- 
ord. 

He will visit the different counties of the state, 
far as p-acticable, such towns as he has not been able to 
visit befo-2, to inspect the schools while in session, to 
meet, consult, and co-operate with teachers, school com- 
mittees aud parents in behalf of the schools. 

He will edit and superintend the publication of the 
third volume of the Connecticut Common School Journal, 
which will be devoted, as ‘1eretofore, exclusively to the 
improvement of the common schools of the State, and to 


and, as 


ey 
Gy 


aim to promote the more thorough, enlarged 
plete education of the whole people. 





As we have assumed the responsibility of conducting 
this Journal for a third year, as a part of our mission ‘to 
ascertain the condition, increase the interest and promote 
the usefulness of the common schools,’ we wish to stand 
before our readers and the community generally, in such 
an attitude in respect to the past, that their minds shall 
not be prejudiced in advance against what we may have 
to say or do in behalf of the more thorough and complete 
education of all the children of the State. We have not 
found the labors of our office so light, or so lucrative, that 
we are willing to continue in it one moment longer than 
we can feel that our services are of some use to the cause, 
to promote which the office and the Journal are exclu- 
sively devoted. We shall therefore avail ourselves of the 
usual editorial privilege in commencing a new year, to 
make such remarks and statements as seem called for, to 
place our own connection with the efforts now making to 
improve our system of public instruction, above all just 
grounds of attack, and to correct such mi:u iderstand- 
ings as prevail respecting the origin, operations and effects 
of the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools.— 
Having been a member of the House of Representatives 
in 1837-38-39, what we shall have to say of the action of 
the Legislature is stated from personal knowledge. 

The Board was organized under the act of 1838, ‘ to 
rovide for the better supervision of common schools ;” 
ut, in reality, originated in the resolution of 1837, su- 

thorizing and directing the Comptroller to collect infor- 
mation respecting the condition of the schools in certain 
specified particulars. In the discussions which grew out 
of propositions* to amend the school law, submitted and 
supported by Mr. Olney of Southington, Judge Sharpe of 
Pomfret, and other experienced teachers and friends of 
common schools, the want of official information respect- 
ing the actual state of the schools, as the basis of any 
sound legislation in their behalf, was felt and acknow- 
ledged. To obtain this information, the ‘resolution re- 
ferred to, drawn up by the Commissioner of the School 
Fund, was introduced and adopted without a dissenting 
voice. 3 

The Comptroller, Mr. Field, under this resolution, pre- 
pared a convenient form with appropriate heads for the 
information required, and forwarded a copy to be filled 
out by the proper committee, to each school society. Re- 
‘turns were received from one hundred and forty-four so- 
|cieties, an abstract of which was made out, showing the 
| condition of the schools in each county, and in the State, 
jand submitted to the Legislature in 1838. It was the 
|facts, brought out by these returns, incomplete and im- 
perfect as they were, together with additional and more 
‘minute information collected by individuals, which in- 
iduced the Joint Select Committee, raised on so much of 
\the Governor’s Message as related to common schools, 
|to report unanimously a bill for a public Act, *‘ to provide 
|for the better supervision of Common Schools.” This 
bill was framed, after a wide consultation on the part of 
\individual members of the committee with the most expe- 
rienced teachers, and tried friends of the schools in the 





| Legislature and in different parts of the State, and after 
the advancement of all such means and institutions, as | P ; 


and com-| 


* These propositions, or most of them at least, passed the House of Representa 
tives, but failed in the Senate. They were, however, all of them, substantially 
embraced ip the “Act concerning schools,”’ passed May session, 1839. 
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an exposition of its provisions and the objects aimed to| 
be accomplished by it, was passed into a law, by the 
unanimous vote of the Senate, and with but a single dis- 
senting voice in the House. 

This Act, as may be seen more in detail by consulting 
the law itself, provides for the better supervision of the 
schools, by bringing their condition in the form of annual 
reports, first before the school societies by the local visit- 
ers, and afterwards before the General Assembly and the 
State, in the communications of the Board created by this 


tinctly set forth; and parents and teachers, school com- 
mittees and visiters, clergy and individuals in official sta- 
tions, conductors of the public journals and contributors 
to their columns, the friends of education generally, the 
children and youth with their improving minds and morals, 
the females with their gentle and powerful influences, and 
all with their good wishes and fervent supplications to the 
to the throne of grace, were invited to come up to the 
work. 

With these views and directions we were invited to act 


Act. To make these reports subserve the progress of the }as Secretary of the Board, and in that capacity ‘‘ to devote 


system, both the State Board and the local visiters are 
required to submit such plans of improvement as their 
experience and reflection may suggest. To. enable the 
Board to ascertain the condition of the schools, and col- 
lect the material for sound legislative action, they are 
authorized to call for information from the proper local 
schoo! authorities, and to appoint a Secretary, who shall 
devtte his whole time, if required, under their direction, 
**to ascertain the condition, increase the interest, and pro- 
mote the usefulness of the common schools.” 

The Board is clothed with no power to interfere direct- 
ly with the organization or management of the schools. 
Its office is, by the agency of its individual members and 
its Secretary, to inquire into the state of the schools, to 
learn what the defects are, and the best means by which 
these defects can be remedied, and the further improve- 
ment of education secured, and then by their communica- 
tions to the Legislature and the people, to suggest such 
modifications of the system, and of practices under it, as 
may lead to its more extensive usefulness. While it leaves 
every member of the community in his undoubted and 
unabridged rights and duties in reference to the schools, 
and secures the more particular attention of the local 
committees to their supervision and improvement, it aims 
to enlist the personal efforts and counsel of a body of men 
selected for their supposed intelligence and interest in 
popular education, and the entire time, strength and talents 
of one person, to the same object. 

This is at least the theory of the Board, and was the 
avowed object of the friends of this measure in urging its 
establishment; and now let us look to its actual operation 
and effects. 

The Board, as organized, consists of the Governor, the 
Commissioner of the School Fund, and one member for 
each county in the State. Composed as it is, and has 
been from the outset, of gentlemen of different denomina- 
tions in politics and religion, it is not liable to any charges 
or suspicion of a party or sectarian character. 

- In entering upon the discharge of their duties, the 
Board were anxious to adopt such prompt and efficient 
measures for the fulfilment of the trust reposed in them, 
as should meet the expectations of the Legislature and 
the friends of popular education throughout the State. 
These measures were such, and such only, as came within 
the sphere of their appointment; and in carrying them 
out, they relied very much on the personal agency of the 
Secretary, and the co-operation of the public. He was 
directed to visit, as far as practicable, every portion of 
the State; to inspect the schools; to confer with teach- 
ers, school officers, and parents, as to the actual working 
of the system; to meet such friends of education as were 
disposed, on public notice, to assemble in county or more 
local conventions, for the purpose of stating facts, and 
comparing views and opinions; and by addresses there, 
and appeals through the public press, to strive to awaken 





amore settled purpose in the whele community, to per- 
fect our whole system of popular education. In their | 
address to their Yellow-citizens, these measures were dis-| 


our whole time to ascertain the condition, increase the 
interest, and promote the usefulness, of the common 
schools of the State.”” To this end we have labored for 
more than two years, in season and out of season, with 
all the industry, fidelity and ability we are capable of be- 
stowing on any object, and to the abandonment of every 
other pursuit, pulitical or professional. During this pe- 
riod, we have examined more than eight hundred school 
houses, visited more than four hundred schools while in 
session, conferred with more than one thousand teachers 
in the school room and out of it, received written commu- 
nications in the form of official returns, and answers to 
circulars and letters of inquiry from all but six out of two 
hundred and twelve school societies, and compared tacts 
and opinions with persons concerned in the administration 
of the school system in néarly every town in the State. 
In addition to the results of our personal observation and 
inquiries, we have had the benefits of the labors of four 
experienced teachers, who, under our direction, visited, 
in the winter and spring of 1839, a majority of the towns in 
four of the eight counties. The information thus obtained, 
we have aimed faithfully to make known to the Board and 
the Legislature. By means of the Journal, which has 
been sent wherever readers could be found, public ad- 
dresses in more than one hundred towns, and personal 
communication, we have, during the whole period, held 
up to the light what appeared to he defects in the organi- 
zation, management, and instruction of the schools, to 
which long use had in some degree blinded us, and pro- 
posed remedies and improvements, which have proved suc- 
cessful wherever tried. ‘To awaken, enlighten and elevate 
public sentiment in relation to the whole subject, we have 
invoked the co-operation of the press, the pulpit, and the 
lecture room, and all the other agencies, indeed, by which 
the general mind is addressed and informed, in the great 
work of securing a more extensive and thorough education 
of each successive generation of children. Such is briefly 
and generally the course we have pursued in discharging 
the duties of this office, and in carrying out the measures 
of the Board. 

To appreciate properly what has been done, or is now 
doing, in behalf of the common schools, we should bear 
in mind distinctly the province of the Board, and the con- 
dition of the schools and the public mind in relation to 
them in 1838. The Board were clothed with no authority 
to interfere in the organization or adminisiration of the 
system, to alter or amend the law, to correct illegal prac- 
tices, to compel the attendance of children, or enforce 
better modes of school government and instruction.— 
Their office was to collect and disseminate information ; 
to discover, devise, and recommend plans of improvement. 
Upon the people, acting through the Legislature, school 
societies, district committees, teachers and parents, rest- 
ed the responsibility of amending the law, correcting 
abuses, and carrying out desirable plans of improvement. 

At this time there was not a public department or officer 
of the government, which possessed any information as 
to the manner in which more than one hundred thou- 
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sand dollars from the public treasury was expended, and 
with what results; there was but one town or school 
society which had made provision for a written report 
from school visiters, as to their own doings, or the condition 
of the several schools; it was difficult to find any one 
- who could give information of the common schools out 
of his own district; school meetings, both of school so- 
ciety and school district, were thinly attended; school 
officers were appointed at meetings, where, apart from 
the officers of the preceding year, there was not a quorum 
to do business; the length of the school varied with the 
compensation of the teacher, and his compensation was 
measured, not so much by his qualifications, as by the 
amount of public money accruing to the district; there 
was not even a formal compliance with the law requiring 
teachers to be examined and approved, and schools to be 
visited twice during each season of schooling in regard to 
summer schools; certificates were returned to the Comp- 
troller’s office, that the schools had been kept in all re- 
spects according to law, by committees who had no per- 
sonal or written knowledge on the subject, and when in 
fact there had been an utter disregard of its provisions, 
and on such certificates the public money was drawn; 
the public money was appropriated to other objects than 
those specified in the law; schools had been discontmued 
in the winter for the want of fuel ; school houses were 
very generally neglected, and it would have been difficult 
to point, in the country districts, to a model school house, 
in reference to location, construction, ventilation, and the 
arrangement of seats and desks; there was not a school 
society in the State, where there was uniformity in the 
books used in the several district schools or in the same 
school ; the diversity and multiplicity of studies attempted 
to be taught to children of every age in any one school, 
had led to an alarming neglect of the primary studies, and 
of the younger children; there was hardly an instance of 
a gradation of schools, by which the evils of crowding 
children of different ages, of both sexes, in every variety of 
study and school book, under a single teacher, were avoid- 
ed ; teachers, although their qualifications were in advance 
of the public appreciation ‘and compensation of their ser- 
vices, were employed, who had had no special training for 
their duties, and who looked upon the employment only 
as a temporary resource; a large number of children of 
the proper school age, were not gathered into any school 
public or private, while the number of parents who were 
establishing and supporting private schools for the educa4 
tion of their children, and thus withdrawing their parental 
and pecuniary interest from their common schools, was 
increasing ; the late and irregular attendance of children 
in many schools was such as to amount te an almost -per- 
fect waste of its privileges; the instruction actually given 
to such as did attend, and attend regularly, was not often 
of a practical character, or calculated to form habits of 
accurate observation and clear reflection, and inspire the 
love of knowledge; and to crown the whole, as at once 
the cause and effect of the low state of Common Schools, 
there prevailed a profound apathy in the public mind gen- 
erally, a disheartening impression that nothing could be 
done, or that nothing need be done, to improve them. 
Now without claiming for the labors or reports of the 
Board, any other merit than fidelity, minuteness, and gen- 
eral accuracy, we say, that to their efforts and reports, 
the Legislature and the people are indebted for more mi- 
nute and accurate information respecting the condition 
of the schools in some of the most important particulars, 
than was ever before collected and made public; and that 
in consequence of this information, and the means which 


behalf of schools, serious defects in the organization and 
practical working of our school system have been exposed, 
and in part corrected. 

So far as these defects resulted directly from the want 
of power in school districts, or the specific enumeration 
of the duties of school officers, or strict accountability on 
the part of all entrusted with its administration, they were 
remedied- in a great measure, by the ‘‘ Act concerning 
schools,” which passed almost unanimously the General 
Assembly in 1859. This act, framed by a committee 
equally divided in respect to their political views, and yet 
cordially united in their recommendations and action on 
this subject, was almost the only measure of the session 
which did not assume something of a party character. 
The actual condition of the schools, as we have found 
them in different parts of the State within the last six 
months, and as-set forth by school visiters in their reports 
in more than sixty school societies, shows that some of 
the above evils are disappearing before more liberal and 
enlightened action of parents, committees and districts. 
The attendance at society and district school meetings is 
more numerous; larger appropriations are made for all 
school purposes; many new school houses have been 
built and one repaired after approved models, and more 
has been done in this respect within two years than for 
twenty years before; school visiters are more strict in 
their examination of teachers, and regular and vigilant in 
visiting the schools as required by law; a uniform set of 
books in all the schools of a society has been in some 
instances prescribed, and in others recommended, by the 
proper committee; a gradation of schools has been se- 
cured in eighty districts by employing two teachers where 
only one was eniployed before, and in several instances 
by establishing a central or union school for the older 
children of several districts; good teachers are employed 
for a longer period in the same s 300l, and at higher 
wages; the average length of the schools is increased ; 
the superiority of females as the educators of young 
children, is seen by their more general employment and 
fora longer time; more attention is now given to young 
children, and to the indispensable branches of spelling, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic ; the.attendance of schol- 
ars at the district school is more numerous, regular, and 
punctual; men of education and wealth are withdrawing 
their children from private schools, and placing them in 
the public schools; and as at once the evidence of past, 
and the pledge of future, improvement in the latter, parents 
are manifesting a livelier interest in the schools, and a 
more just appreciation of the nature, means, and end of 
education. 

Such are some-of the immediate and visible effeéts of 
the institution of the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools. The full effects, however, of the measures of 
the Board, if persevered in, and of the Legislature in 
placing within the reach of every district in the State, a 
greater amount of information respecting our own schools 
and the systems and methods of instruction of other 
States and countries, than was ever before done here or 
elsewhere, cannot be seen until at least one generation of 
children have grown up under the influences of a more 
enlightened, liberal, and vigorous public opinion in rela- 
tion to this whole subject, which must be at once the 
cause and effect of an improved state of the schools. 

The expense of the Board is confined to the compensa- 
tion of the Secretary, at three dollars per day, and his 
expenses. In accepting this office, it was expressly stipu- 
Jated that we should devote our whole time to its duties. 
We have done so for more than two years, except for a 





have been resorted to to awaken attention and interest in 





period occupied by the session of the Legislature jn 1839, 
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and this not only during ordinary office hours, but for 
more than two thirds of all the evenings of the week. 
For the time thus spent, and expenses necessarily incurred, 
we have received such compensation and reimbursements 
as, under similar circumstances, is paid to every clerk in 
either of the public departments, or to every per-diem 
officer in the employment of the state or national govern- 
ment, We have not, however, received even this, until 
it was examined, audited, and allowed, in the first instance, 
by the Commissioner of the School Fund, and in the sec- 
ond by a Judge of the Supreme Court, and in both ap- 
proved by the Governor. ‘The expenses of the effice thus 
far have amounted to an average of six hundred dollars 
a year, and the compensation im all for the two years, to 
nineteen hundred and ninety-five dollars. For every dol- 
lar which has been drawn out of the treasury on account of 
the expenses or compensation of this office, we have ex- 
pended a like amount, or more, out of our own funds, and 
the voluntary contributions which a few friends of common 
schogls have placed at our disposal. Not one farthing of 
what we have received as compensation for our time and 
labor for two years, has been applied to our own personal 
benefit or expenses, but to advance the cause of common 
school education in this State. For this we ask or expect 
neither credit, thanks, or pecuniary return; but we do 
claim, that it should be regarded as an evidence of the 
sincerity of our professions, and willingness to do what we 
ask others to do—to spend and be spent, in promoting 
the more thorough and complete education of every child 
in the State. We look for our reward in the contempla- 
tion of the ever extending results of educational efforts, and | 
in the consciousness that we have labored with fidelity on 
our small allotment in this great field of usefulness. 





GRADATION OF SCHOOLS, 


manners, and capacity, of her pupils; and they understand 
as little of her methods of tuition and discipline. Some time 
will elapse, before the school can work smoothly, before both 
parties thoroughly understand each other. Should she prove 
unequal to the task, her engagement will still generally be 
completed ; for, as her incompetency, probably, is not dis- 
covered, before the expiration of half her term, most parents 
will rather submit to the inconvenience a little longer than 
give rise tocontention in the district, by insisting on a change. 
It is acommon saying, “ Her engagement will scon be over. 
We shall soon have a better teacher.” Vain_expectation ! 
How can we expect a better, when We have only raw, inex- 
perienced, young girls, to choose from. 

But, even supposing the school to be satisfactory, a consid- 
erable part of each term must be lest in organizing, and get- 
ting to understand each other; and, before much progress 
can be made, the term is atan end, and the good teacher must 
give way toanother, differing, probably, in habits, disposition, 
and methods of tuition, and, of course, as before, profoundly 
ignorant of the pupils. Would it be possible, for the best 
trained teachers, with the best system of tuition, to effect 
much good, under such an arrangement ? 

It appears evident, then, if we really intend our children to 
receive a good education, that this alternating system must be 
abandoned, and that female teachers, at least, must have per- 
manent schools. "Seminaries for teachers alone, can never 
effect the object. We must be able to show, that a main- 
tenance can certainly be derived from the profession, be- 
fore we can expect any properly to prepare for it, and before 
females in middle life, however well prepared, can look to- 
wards it as a means of support. When we have done this 
many years will not elapse, before we shall have a large body 
of competent teachers. 

The following plan for a gradation of schools will, it is be- 
lieved, not only obviate these evils, but place our whole sys- 
tem of education on a more éfficient footing. 

Let a female school be kept in every district throughout the 
year, with the exception of two short vacations; the teachers 
parties remain suited. 





In every profession, but that of teacher, employment can | 
be had during the whole year ; or, if there be a season when | 
business is regularly at a stand, the emoluments are _propor- | 
tionably greater; or, matters are so arranged, that one kind | 
of occupation can be pursued at one season, and another for | 
the rest of the year, as in the case of the tanner and shoe- | 
maker. In this profession alone, except in the cities and 
large villages, no one can gain even a scanty subsistence. | 
For the plan universally practised, of alternating male schools | 
in Winter, and female in Summer, renders it impossible for 
a teacher to gain a living, unless the wages should, at the | 
very least, be doubled. With respect to male teachers, this | 
is comparatively of less importance ; as the college vacations | 
are purposely arranged, so as to allow the students to attend | 
to the Winter schools. But the female teachers are thrown 
out of employment precisely at that season when it is most | 
difficuht to procure any other. The unavoidable consequence, 
then, of this alternating system is, that there is literally no | 
such profession as that of a female teacher. The whole busi- 
ness is conducted by raw apprentices, in place of experienced 
workmen,—young girls just grown up, who adopt it, not with 
any view of obtaining thereby a subsistence, but merely for 
some temporary purpose. One, for example, wishes to com- 
plete her education at a distant boarding-school ; a second 
wants some article of dress, too costly for her parents to fur- 
nish ; a third is anxious to procure some musical instrument ; 
a fourth wishes to avoid the necessity of attending to her 
father’s dairy. For objects such as these, school-keeping, for 
a few months, isthe universal resource. And this is almost 
the sole dependence of the whole country, for female teach- 
ers. But what can be expected from inexperienced, young 
girls, who engage in teaching with views like these? Is it 
not rather surprising, that they effect so much us they do ? 

Nor is this the sole evil attending the alternating system. 
It does not merely exclude from the profession all who have 
not other means of maintaining themselves; but, independ- 
ently of this, it is a ruinous system. Fo-, when a teacher 


s 


eing engaged, not for any specific time, but as long as both 
Let the studies, in such schools, be 
confined to reading, writing, composition, (whicb, of course, 
includes orthography, and a certain extent of grafmmar, and 
the structure of sentences,) arithmetic and geography. Let 
these be considered as the primary schools, through waich 
every child must, of necessity, pass, to prepare himself for a 
different series of studies, in a higher grade of schools, to be 
called Central, or High Schools. Of these, let there be one, 
or, ia large populous towns, two in each town. Generally, 
these central schools would only be kept during the Winter; 
though some of the larger villages might, perhaps, afford them 
employment throughout the year. In such cases, additional 
assistants would be wanted during the Winter season, when 
the larger children of the farmers, &c., would generally attend. 
To prevent the younger children, who lived convenient to those 
central schools, from pressing in too soon, and, at the same 
time, to avoid the invidiousness of preliminary examinations, 
it would be well to adopt, as an undeviating rule, that no 
instruction should be given in the branches taught in the 
primary schools, excepting in composition, which should be 
atteided to, on a more extended scale, one afternoon in the 
week. 

The central schools should be considered as: town schools, 
and, of course, should be partially supported by a proportion 
of the public funds from all the districts. It would not be 
proper, however, that these contributions should be in an 
equal ratio. They should he adjusted on some principle fa- 
voring the districts, in proportion to their distance from the 
schoolhouse. It would scarcely be practicable to suggest a 
rule, that would apply, fairly, in all'cases ; but something like 
the following might, probably, be satisfactory in the greater 
number:-—Let such neighborhoods, (within certain limits,) 
as would agree to furnish the schoolhouse, or make the most 
itberal offer towards that item of expense, have the right of 
fixing the site, and algo have the use of the builcing for pur- 
poses not inconsistent with its character, when not occupied 
as aschoo!. With respect to the other expenses, that part of 
the teacher’s wages, not paid by the. public money, might be 
raised by an equal tax on the scholars; while, in addition, . 





opens a school, she is, of course, totally ignorant of the habits, 





the expense of board might be defrayed by those living within 
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one mile of the schoolhouse, and of the fuel by those within 
from one to two miles. The more distant families would thus 
be compensated for the inconvenience of their remoteness, by 
their exemption from these expenses. Besides, as the chil- 
dren would not probably be prepared for the central school 
till about the age of twelve, the increased distance would then 
be a matter of but trifling moment. 

Attached to the central schoolhouse, there should always 

be a long, shed, for the accommodation of the teams of the 
distant families, who would probably make some arrangement 
to furnish such a convenience, by turns ; while those who 
were unprovided, might pay a reasonable portion of its ex- 
pense, by their labor. The schoolhouse itself should be on a 
scale sufficiently large, to admit a few lodging-rooms for those 
female pupils, whose health might be too delicate to go, daily, 
to their distant homes. Here, with trifling inconvenience, 
anc without any additional expense, save the transport of 
their provision, and a little necessary furniture from home, 
they might board themselves. But the boys should, in all 
cases, return home; as it is more important tflat they should 
be under the eye of their parents, and as they, generally, 
have more or less morning and evening duties to perform. 

The distance from the furthest corner of the town would 

robably, in no case, exceed four or five miles. Should there 
be any pupils to whom it might be inconvenient to furnish 
means of conveyance, daily, it might easily be arranged, that 
they should have longer tasks, and attend the school for reci- 
tation, only two or three times a week. And, if their leisure 
time was properly spent at hume, it is highly probable, that 
improvement would be more rapid, under such an arrange- 
ment, than where the school was attended constantly. For 
it would certainly have the tendency, in most cases, to induce 
habits of patient perseverence, and confidence in one’s own 
exertions,—habits of much more importance than the mere 
attainment of science. In all schools, there is too much lean- 
ing on the teacher, too little patient research and self-depend- 
ence. 

As the languages and higher branches of mathematics 
should be taught in the central schools, it would be necessary 
to have a gentleman of liberal education at its head; but, 
probably, so great has been the improvement of female educa- 
tion within a few years, there would be little difficulty of pro- 
curing a sufficiency of well qualified assistants of that sex. 

The advantages arising from this plan of graduating the 
schools, are fourfold: 1. Its tendency to produce a body of 
capable, experienced, female teachers. 2. Its efficiency. 
3. Its economy. 4. Its equality. 

1. Its tendency to produce a body of capable, experienced, 
female teachers. In the fourth chapter of the preceding part 
of this work, it was shown, that, in the country parts of New 
England, owing to the prevailing system of alternating male 
and female schools, there was, literally, no such profession as 
that of teacher. The central school system, if generally 
adopted, would soon remove this evil, so far as female teachers 
are concerned. Inevery district, we should have a permanent 
female school; and when it is considered wKat immense 
numbers of young women flock to the manufacturing estab- 
lishments, there cannot be a reasonable. doubt, that these 
much more eligible and independent situations would soon 
be filled by well-qualified incumbents. Only create a demand 
for teachers, and a steady supply will soon be obtained. As 
to the central schools, these situations may be conveniently 
filled from the senior classes of the colleges; whose vacations 
are generally arranged with a view to Winter teaching. 

2. Its efficiency. Surely, no argument can be necessary to 
demonstrate the superior efficiency of this plan. It is appa- 
rent, at the first glance, that the younger classes will be highly 
benefitted by a permanent school, conducted by a teacher 
educated with a view to that employment, and who will, con- 
sequently, devote to it her whole attention; a teacher, who 
will have an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
various dispositions and characters of her pupils,—a knowledge 
so necessary to successful tuition,—and time to apply that 
knowledge to their benefit; advantages, which temporary 
teachers can never possess. The younger classes will also 


be relieved from the intrusion of the elder classes in Winter. 
a circumstance which will, at least, double the efficiency of 


. 


will arise from its permanency. During the first weeks of a 
school, children cannot study with the same facility, nor are 
they able to make the same progress, as. afterwards. Even 
men cannot rally and apply their whole mental forces, on the 
first day of commencing an unaccustomed work. Henve, a 
change of teachers is, of itself, a great misfortune. Teacher 
and pupils must become acquainted with one another; they 
must understand one another’s powers and ways, before the 
school can advance. Besides; females are by far the best 
teachers of young children. They have more quick apprehen- 
sion of character, more enduring patience, more expansive 
benevolence, higher purity, more delicate taste, and more ele- 
vated moral feelings than men; and, above all, the young 
more willingly and readily receive instruction from them, 
because the severity of disvipline is relieved by their tender- 
ness and affection. In the central school, the older children 
will find well-qualified teachers, whose attention will not be 
distracted by such a multiplicity of studies, as now occupy 
their attention in the Winter schools, and will, therefore, be 
able to devote their undivided attention to the higher branches. 
The pupils, too, can pursue their studies with much greater 
ease and effect, when uninterrupted by the constantly-recur- 
ring recitations of beginners. 

3. Its economy. On this head, it is only necessary to re- 
mark, that by the employment, in Winter, of only one or.two 
men, with a sufficient number of female teachers, instead of 
fifteen or tw. nty men, as at present, such a saving will be 
effected, as will enable the districts to keep their primary 
schools ten months in the year, and pay two teachers in the 
central school, without any increase of the expense of tuition. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that a town was divided into 
sixteen districts, in each of which a female school was kept 
for four months in Summer, and a man’s school three months 
in Winter; and that the wages paid, were six dollars for the 
female, and fifteen dollars forthe male, school. This, for the 
sixteen districts would be, 


64 months, female school, at $06 . . $384 
48 “ male 4 ae Eee 
$1104 





This amount. applied to the central school system, would 
give, in every district, say ten months’ school: 


160 months, at $6... . =... =~. $960 
4 “central school, at $25 . .°* 100 
4 assistant to do. | 44 

$1104 


Thus the younger children would have ten months’, in place 
of seven months’ schooling, and the elder pupils a first rate 
school, by themselves, for four months, in place of a wretched, 
crowded one, for three months, 

4. lis equality, At present, the advantages of education 
are distributed in a manner exceedingly unequal. By the 
proposed plan, with the exception of college graduates, we 
should approach, as nearly as possible, to a state of equality ; 
and what is still better, all would be well educated, and, at a 
rate so dow, as could hardly be felt by the poorest member of 
the community.—Palmer’s Prize Essay. 

[The above article is composed of parts of two chapters 
in Mr. Palmer’s Essay, and gives a valuable summary of 
the evils resulting from carrying the district system, or 
only a single school for certain territorial limits, too far, 
and of the benefits resulting from a gradation of schools. 
In a note, Mr. P. speaks of the novelty of its provision in 
school legislation. We would remark, that provision was 
made in our schgol law for a common high school for 
each school society, to be supported in part out of the 
public money, nearly fifty’ years since, and has been actéd 
on in a few societies eversince. Further provision for a 
Union School, for.the older Children of two or more ad- 


joining districts, was made in the‘ Act concerning 


schools,” passed May session, 1839, in several sections 
copied substanially from an act on the same subject in 





the school for that season of the year. But its main efficiency 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 


[In repairing old school houses, and in building new, we hope that 
districts and commitiees will avoid the evils set forth in the first, and 
follow the plans given in the second, of the following articles,-—-Ep.] 


ERRORS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FROM DEFECTIVE SCHOOL 
HOUSES. 


The first and most striking error, in physical education, is 
the unnecessary confinement to which the child is subjected. 
At the early age, at which he first goes to school, nothing can 
be more painful, nor more pernicious. No one that has ob- 
served a child between the age of three and six, can doubt 
that nature requires, that he should be almost constantly in 
motion, during his waking hours. At this period he is all 
activity, forever engaged in some employment, by which he 
is acquiring knowledge, at the same time that he is develop- 
ing and strengthening his physical powers. How painful, 
then, how unnatural, must be his situation in school! Pent 
up, for nearly six hours a day, confined to one seat, anu 
that, generally, a very uneasy onc, where, notwithstanding, 
he is forced to sit perfectly still and silent, without employ- 
ment, (for the pretence of study, at that age, is truly ridicu- 
lous,) how irksome must be his condition, how prejudicial to 
his health And what aggravates the evil is, that it is wholly 
unnecessary. For the extended confinement defeats the very 
purpose for which it is imposed. “The body and mind,” 
says Sterne, “are like a jerkin and its lining. If you rumple 
the one, you rumple the other.” Besides the injury to his 
health, his mind becomes heavy and dull, and his progress, 
consequently, is not half what it would be under a more ra- 
tional course. What that course should be, will be pointed 
out in its proper place. ~ 

The next evil imperatively calling for a remedy, is the im- 
proper location of the schoolhouse. This, from a paltry spirit 
of niggardliness, is usually placed immediately on, nay, some- 
times even in the highway, to the constant annoyance of the, 
school, from dust and noise, when it is in a populous neigh- | 
borhood. ‘There is commonly no play-ground. The scholars 
must either use the road for that purpose, to the manifest 
danger of their own lives and limbs, as well as those of pass- 
ing strangers; or they must trespass on the adjoining proper- 
ty, thus giving rise to disputes and feuds in the community, 
and — themselves, to a want of respect for the property 
of others, leading to various injurious results. 

In many places there is no woodhouse;; or, if there be one, ; 
it is too small to accommodate the children, during recess, in 
bad weather. They are, consequently, confined at such times 
to the schoolroom, where the checked prompting of Nature to 
play and exercise, spends itself in injuring and destroying 
the school furniture. 

The schoolroom is too small, either for convenience, com- 
fort, or health. The seats are narrow, and too high for many 
of the children, so that their feet hang dangling, thus adding 
to their uneasiness, increasing their restlessness, preventing 
proper attention to their books, and having, also, a direct ten- 
dency to produce deformity in the limbs. For, if the seat be 
narrow, half the thigh, only, rests upon it; if too high, the feet 
do not reach the floor. ow, most children go first to school 
when many of their bones are still in a forming state, little 
else but gristle, and when any of the numerous joints may be 
easily loosened or distorted. “They go almost as early as 
while the Chinese turn their childrens’ feet into the shape of 
horses’ hoofs; or when some tribes of Indians make their 
children’s heads as square as a joiner’s box. And, at this pe- 
riod of life, the question is, whether the seats shall be con- 
formed to the children, or the children deformed to the seats. 
Let any man try the experiment, and see how long he can sit 
in an upright posture, on a narrow bench or seat, without 
being able to reach the floor with his feet, and, consequently, 
with the whole weight of his feet and the lower part of his 
limbs acting with the power of a lever across the middle of 
the thigh bones. Yet, to this position, hundreds of children 
are regularly confined, month after month; and, while con- 
demned to this unnatural posture, Nature inflicts her punish- 
ments of insupportable uneasiness and distress on every joint 
and muscle, if ‘they do sit still, and the teacher inflicts his 

unishments, if they do not. A gentleman, extensively 


character, and the candor of his statements, who, for the last 
twenty years has probably visited more of our common schools 
than any other person in the state, writes to me as follows: 
‘I have no hesitation in repeating, what I have so often pub- 
licly declared, that, from the bad construction of our school- 
houses, there is more physical suffering endured by our chil- 
dren in them, than by prisoners in our jails and prisons.’ ”* 
There are no convenient places under the desks, for putting 
em the books and slates. The closet for hats and coats is 
small and inconvenient, or altogether wanting, so that the 
children acquire disorderly and wasteful habits with their 
clothes, either throwing them, carelessly, on the benches, or 
heaping them on the table, which leads to a scene of tumult 
and disorder at the close of the school. The room is badly 
ventilated, so that, in cool weather, when the doors and win- 
dows are kept shut, the children are forced to breathe the 
same air over and over, until it has become unfit for respira- 
tion, thus laying a foundation for debility and disease. 

The lighting of the room, also, frequently becomes a source 
of serious evil. Furnishing too much light is a prominent 
error in American architecture. The eye quickly accommo- 
dates itself to a moderate portion, and the glare of sunshine 
is always pernicious. A northern exposure gives a steady 
light, and is therefore always chosen by the painter and the 
engraver, who are also careful to avoid crossNights. Children, 
beginning to strain their eyes with small characters, are placed 
under similar circumstances, and parents would act wisely, 
if they made for them a similar choice. But, if the building 
will not admit of such an arrangement, by all means let there 
- window curtains, effectually to exclude the direct rays of 
the sun. 

The building is, generally, badly adapted for retaining the 
heat in winter. When cdnstructed of wood, the underpinning 
admits the passage of the cold air under the floor, and there 
is no —— below tointercept it. The feet, consequently, 
are always cold; and, where that is the case, there can be 
neither comfort nor health. The window-sashes are suffi- 
ciently loose to admitair, and as there is no warm air introduced 
to supply the place of that which is consumed by the fire, and 
carried off by the draught, a steady stream of cold air enters 
by every crevice, laying the foundation for incurable pulmona- 
ry and bronchial complaints. 

The management of the stove, in winter, is almost always 
bad. Any one that chooses, is allowed to fill it; and, as 
children have little judgment in such matters, and think only 
of the present moment, it is commonly crammed so full, that 
those who are near, to escape roasting, are forced to open 
doors, or windows, or both. Matters remain in this state till 
a chill is felt, when another child undertakes to mend the fire, 
whv generally brings about pretty much the same result. 
And thus goes on a regular alteration of freezing and roasting, 
whose npg ater g it does not require the knowledge of a 
a sician to foretell. A share of the blame frequently should 
all on the prudential committee. From a false economy, or 
want of forethought, and sometimes, from want of a wood- 
house, the fuel is green, or dry soft wood, and the school have 
Hobson’s choice, a great fire or none. For want of a basin of 
water on the stove, too, the air becomes unnaturally dry and 
unwholesome, especially where a large fire is constantly kept 
up. Lastly, although the ceiling is low, the stove-pipe is car- 
ried the whole lengih of the room, over the heads of the 
scholars, so as almost literally to roast their brains. Who 
can see the bloodshot eyes of the suffering children, without 
commiseration ? 

There is generally neither mat nor scraper. In muddy 
weather, quantities of dirt,—in winter, a great deal of snow,— 
are necessarily carried into the schoolroom on the clothes of 
the children, thus giving rise to filthy, careless habits, in addi- 
tion to the direct inconvenience. A basin and towel, one 
would think, were indispensable, where so many young chil- 
dren spend the day ; yet such articles are always among the 
missing, as plainly appears from the situation their hooks are 
in. Even a pail and tin drinking cup are not always to be 
found. Lastly, however far off may he the spring or well, no 
fains are taken to furnish the school with water, which conse- 
quently has frequently to be lugged a considerable distance. 

Palmer's Prize Essay. 





iowa to the citizens of this state, for the benevolence of his 


* Report of the Secretary af the Board of Education of Massachusetts, on the 
subject of Schoolhouses. 
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LOCATION, CONSTRUCTION, AND INTERNAL ARRANGEMENT 
OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 


School lots should always be in a pleasant and healthful 
situation, and never less than half an acre in extent. The 
public road is, surely, a very improper, in fact, dangerous 
place, for large groups of children at play ; and yet, if there 
be no ground attached to the schoolhouse, they must either 
use that, or trespass oa the neighboring property,—a tempta- 
tion to which we should be careful not to expose our youth, 
especially at school, where every evil influence should be 
sedulously avoided. ‘By all means, then, let them have lib- 
eral space for exercise and amusement. d 

The lot should be enclosed by a neat and substantial fence, 
with two or three openings, sufficiently large to admit a man, 
yet narrow enough toexclude cattle. There should be a gate, 
or a part of the fence should be so constructed as to admit of 
being taken down in winter, to admit teams with wood, anda 
horse and snow-plough,* to clear a passage from the highway 
to the schooliouse door. The lot may be ornamented with a 
row of trees inside the fence, and two or three small, irregular 
groups of the handsomest native forest trees, scattered, with- 
out order, in the grounds. 

On the south side of the schoolhouse there should be a 
border of flowers; and the east and west sides of the building 
should be decorated with roses and honeysuckles. It would 
be well, to have this little spot of cultivated ground covered 
with straw and boards, in Winter, and every Spring, dug up 
and well manured by the committee, leaving the after-culture 
to be managed by the scholars, under the direction of the 
teaeher. In the lot there should be a circular swing,{ and a 
few poles and ladders for gymnastic exercises. ; 

It would be impracticable to describe a schoolhouse, which 

would serve as a model for every situation, and every kind of 
school. But.some general principles may be laid down, 
which will easily admit of sufficient modification to suit every 
case. & 
In the first place, the building should be substantial, and 
constructed of the best materials. A good schoolhouse adds 
to the value of every house and farm in the district, and that 
in a much greater ratio than the mere difference of expense 
between a good and a poor one. Brick or stone would be 
preferable, where easily to be procured; but, whatever be 
the material, let the building be thoroughly constructed. The 
form should be oblong, and, if possible, one of the longer 
sides should front the south, this exposure being both warmer 
in Winter, and cooler in Summer, and affording better means 
fur a steady light in the schoolroom, as will be presently 
shown. At the east or west side, should bethe woodshed, at 
least as large as the schoolhouse, so as to afford room for the 
children to exercise in, in bad weather. It should be closely 
boarded, with a window on the east or west, and a door on 
the south, to serve, also, as outer door to the schoolhouse. 
On three sides of the woodhouse, the boards near the ground 
should be fixed with hinges, to be raised up in Summer, for a 
free circulation, to season the wood, of which a full supply of 
the best to be had, (which is always the cheapest) should be 
laid in, towards the close of Winter. 

The underpinning of the schoolhouse should he stone and 
lime, to prevent the cold air affecting the floor, so as to chill 
the children’s feet. The walls of the schoolroom should not 
be less than ten feet high, to prevent injury Yo the health in| 
cold weather, when the room is shut up, from re-breathing 
the same air, With the same view, there should be a con- 
stant supply of warm air flowing into the room, which may 
easily be thus obtained: Let there be a double bottom to the | 
stove, the lower fitting closely to the upper by the four edges, | 
and by the flanges, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Let there be two 
openings in the back part of the plate; the one at A, commu- 
nicating with the outward air, by a pipe, which passes through 





* A snow-plough may be made of two pieces of plank, eight or ten feet long, 
joined at an acute angle. with one or two round sticks ‘ing through, to strength- 
en them. A horse, attached to the apex, will clear off the snow in a few minutes. 


4 The circular swing is made, by placing two horizontal beams or yards, at right | 
angles to each other, on the top of an upright shaft, so fitied that the beams will | 
turn easily on the shaft. From each of the four ends of the beams a rope is sus- | 
pended, the !ower ends of which reach to within four, five, or six feet of the | 
ground. 
hanging by the rope. The shaft may be twenty fect high; the longer the beams 
or arms are, the better, as that increases the circumference of the circle 








Four children seize on these ends, and run round and round, leaping and | a butt- 


the floor, and thence through the south wall; the one at B+ 
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communicating with the schoolroom. From the above figure 
it will be perceived, that the outward air ente:ing at A, will 
pass six times, lengthwise, across the hearth of the stove, 
before it passes into the room at B. It will thus be sufficient- 
ly warmed, and yet, being protected, by the ashes, from the 
great heat to which the sides of the stove are exposed, it will 
not be burned, i. e. deprived of its oxygen, and thus rendered 
unfit for respiration, as air heated in furnaces commonly is, in 
a greater or less degree. By coming out at the back part, it 
will not be liable to be drawn in at the door of the stove. 
There will thus be a continual interchange of fresh, Warm air, 
for the fouler air passing into the stove to supply the draft. 
The heat of this air should not be greater than is pleasant to 
the hand, being regulated, reciprocally, by the guantity of 
ashes in the stove, and directly, by the intensity of the fire. 
Such a stove-plate as has been described, might be procured 
at any furnace. Where it cannot be had, its place might be 
supplied, in sme degree, by removing the legs of the stove, 
and placing it on a small chamber of brick, furnished with 
openings and tube, as described above. But this, although 
better than receiving cold air through every crack and crevice, 
as at present, would be vastly inferior to the double-bottomed 
stove. A room, supplied with either of these contrivances, 
however, would be so full of air, as to cause it to press out- 
wards, besides furnishing a supply for the draft of the stove, 
instead of having cold air continually pressing in. As the 
stove dries, as well as heats the air, there should always be 
an iron basin of water standing on it, as a counteraction. 

The floor of the room should be horizontal, there being 
some disadvantages, and ho advantages, in the amphitheatrical 
form; if the teacher’s seat be raised, so as to command a view 
of the whole room. 

The arrangement of the seats, for pupils and teachers, 
should be as follows: Across each end of the schoolroom 
there should be an open space of eight or ten feet, and along 
the north and south walls, a space of three feet. Inside of 
these spaces, the desks and seats for the scholars should be 

laced, in parallel lines, lengthwise of the room, with aisles 

tween, never having more than two children at a desk. 
One would be better. The aisles should be eighteen inches 
wide, if there be only one child for each desk ; three feet, if 
there be two. The allowance of desk-room, for each pupil, 
should not be less than eighteen inches; two feet would be 
better. The front of the desks may form the backs of the 
seats. These backs should slope a little backwards. The 
seats should be a foot in width, uot perfectly Jevel, but a little 
lower behind. The edge of the desk should be at such a dis- 
tance from the seat, as to allow those who writes to lean a 
little over their slate or paper, without bending the neck or 
body. The desks should not be less than eighteen inches 
wide. That part of the top, furthest from the scholar, should 
be level, for three or four inches ; the residue, with a slight 
inclination, say an inch and a half ina foot. There should 
be a shelf under the desk, for books and slates; or the desk 
may bea box, with a cover hung on hinges fora lid. Into 
the horizontal part of the desk, the inkstands may be let; so 
loosely, however, as to allow of their being taken out to be 
filled ; and so deep, that their tops will be on a level with the 
desks. They may be covered with a metallic lid, resembling 
hinge, to rise or fall; or, which is better, with a com- 
mon slide, or with a flat, circular piece of pewter, having a 
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stem projecting on one:side, like the stem ofa watch, through 
which a nail or screw may be driven, not tightly, but so that 
the cover may be made to slide over or off the orifice of the 
inkstand, on the nail or screw, asa hinge. 

The height of the seats should be ascertained, by the 
builder calling in children of different ages, to try them, before 
they are finally fixed, placing the younger in front. But, as 
there is a continual change in the proportion of different 
ages attending any one school, there should be a number of 
planed pieces of plank and blocks put away in the corner of 
the woodhouse, in order that the teacher may always be able 
so to arrange the seats, that every child may sit at his ease, 
an object as important, in respect to his mental improvement, 
as to his bodily health. 

Across that end of the room furthest from the door, there 
should be a platform four feet wide, about sixteen mches 
above the floor, in the middle of which should be placed the 
teacher’s desk, with a moveable chair. Along the whole 
wall behind the teacher, should be cases for the library and 
es, and also for the proper arrangement of the botani- 
cal and mineralogical specimens, to be collected by the whole 
school. Behind the teacher’s chair, the work of the cases, for 
about six feet, should be plain, to serve as a large blackboard ; 
the rest may be of sannelled work. The stove should stand 
in the middle of the space, at the opposite end ofthe room. 
The backs of the seats next the stove, should be hfgh enough 
to protect the heads of their occupants from the heat. The 
stove-pipe should pass, horizontally, into the chimney built in 
the woodhouse, without the use of perpendicular pipe, to roast 
the children’s brains. Ifthe room be properly finished, it will | 
be sufliciently warmed by the stove itself, and the supply of | 
heated air. Near the stove should be a pail and tin cup; and, 
if there be no house or spring near, a pump should be placed 
near the door. As the children, while at play, frequently soil 
their face and hands, economy, as it regards their books, and 
a decent regard for cleanly habits, point out the propriety of a 
basin and towel. At this end of the room, there should be a 
inoveable blackboard, about three feet square. 

A clock would be a desirable article, in a conspicuous part 
of the schoolroom, within view of the teacher’s desk. If it 
struck the quarters, so much the better. 

It will have been observed, that, one end of the building 
being occupied by cases, and the other covered by the wood- 
house, the room can be lighted only from the two sides. This 
arrangement was intentional, being considered superior to 
that of lighting the room from all sides. Cross-lights are 
extremely prejudicial to the eye; and a window belrind the 
teacher would only prevent the pupils from seeing his coun- 
tenance distinctly, without being of material use to him. If 
the house has been placed in the best position, namely, with 
one of its sides facing the south, the light will only be from 
the north and south, the former being the steadiest possible, 
and the latter can be made nearly so, by white cotton cur- 
tains, or Venitian blinds. Should curtains be preferred, care 
should be taken completely to exclude the sunshine, as a 
narrow streak of light is more prejudicial than a broad beam. 
The teacher should always have an eye to this difficulty. If 
the sunshine be permanently excluded from the room, it is 
believed, that it will never be found necessary to raise the 
south windows for air, at all; but should this not be the case, 
some plan of fixing the curtains may easily be adopted, that 
will prevent their being blown aside, and to keep the glare 
from the scholars’ desks. Pegs should be fixed to the two 
sides and to the stove-end of the room, for hanging the hats 
and cloaks. These should be numbered, and every scholar 
should know his number, which should be fixed at the open- 
ing of the school. 

As a blank wall at the end of the building would be rather 
unsightly, it will be proper to have false windows outside, 
unless the district be sufficiently liberal to allow a Doric por- 
tico, which would render them unnecessary. At all events, 
there should be a small cupola, and a bell, which should be 
rung by a monitor, appointed weekly, by the teacher. There 
should be a mat inside, and a scraper outside, of the ipner 
door, that is, the door from the woodhouse. Should the num- 


ber of pupils be fifty or more, an assistant teacher would be 
found useful; and a recitation room might be fitted up in the 
corner of the woodhouse next the schoolroom. 


Should the 








number amount to eighty or more, two assistants would be 
found more profitable than dividing the district; and, as two 
recitation rooms would be required, they might easily be fitted 
up in the upper part of the woodhouse. 

If the highway should pass the school in a northerly di- 
rection, the gable or portico would form the front of the 
schoolhouse. If it ran westwardly, the north or south side 
of the building would be the front. But the road might pass 
in-neither direction, but between the two. In this case, the 
advantages of the most favorable mode of lighting the school- 
room, and the most pleasant exposure, both for Summer and 
Winter, must be sacrificed to appearance, or the building put 
far enough back into the lot, to obvia'e the awkward appear- 
ance it would present, standing neither perpendicular nor 
parallel to the road. In such a case, the advantages and 
disadvantages should be maturely considered, and care taken 
not to sacrifice too much to mere appearance. 


[The following plan of a school house by Mr. Mann embodies 
most of the particulars specified by Mr. Palmer, and with Mr. Mann’s 
Report on Schoolhouses, was probably before him when he penned 
the above valuable chapter. ] 
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EXPLANATIONS. 


A represents the teacher’s desk. 
BB Teacher’s platform, from 1 to 2 feet in height. 
C Step for ascending the platform. 
ZL L Cases for Books, Apparatus, Cabinet, &c. 
H Pupils’ single Desks, 2 feet by 18 inches. 
M Pupils’ Seats, 1 foot by 20 inches. 
I Aisles, 1 foot 6 inches in width. 
D Place for stove, if one be used. 
E Room for recitation, for retiring in case of sudden in. 
disposition, for interviews with parents, when ne- 
cessary, &c. It may also be used for the Library, 


&c. 

F F F F F Doors into the boys’ and girls entries—from the en. 
tries into the school room, and from the school room 
into the recitation room. 

G GGG Windows. The windows on the sides are not lettered. 

- The seats for small scholars, without desks, if needed to be 

movable, and placed as the general arrangement of the school 

shall render convenient. 








Where there is but one teacher, the spate between the desks 
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and the entries are to be used for recitation. Here alsoisthe place| J represents the pupils’ seats, and K the shape of the board or 

for black boards, whether movable or attached to the wall. This | plank which forms the side and support of the desks. 

space should be 8, 10, or 12 feet wide, according to the size ofthe | [The front of the seat J is a little the highest and the back is made 

school. | to slope, so as to conform to the natural position of the body when 
The height of the room should never be less than 10 or 12 feet. | the scholar is sitting upright. The height varies for children of dif- 
The following is designed to represent an end view of the pupils’ | ferent size. Asa scholar sits upright in his seat, the knee joint 

dsks and seats. [The slope of the back is not here represented.}] forming aright angle, and the foot being planted horizontally on the 

floor, no pressure whatever should come upon the thigh bone, where 


it crc sses the edge of the seat.) 

K K K A light green is perhaps the beat color for the scholars’ deske 
[7] Zz [7 and seats, as it is more grateful than any other to the eye. For the 

: ' outside of the house, white is the color most universally pleasing. 




















PLAN OF A SCHOOL HOUSE AT MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


[Having seen a very favorable notice of a new school house at Montpelier, Vt. by professor Taylor, in the Common School 
Assistant, we addressed a note to D. P. Thompson, Esq., for some particulars respecting it, and received the following plan 
and description, which we now lay before our readers. } 
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REED VIEW OF & SEAT—ONE INCH TO 4 FOOT. 
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Mr. Qannanp—Dear Sir: ; Tey must enumerate in August, all persons between th® 
Miter of pt hae ely eon nee aranted Ms, John, Tages of {and 16, residing and Belonging within such district 
front view, ground plan, ventilator, and end view of seats, marked in | ys certify as to its correctness. [Act for the regulation, Ge. 
the same order, A B C D, will present the main outlines and most of |? 7) . . F 

the minor peculiarities of the School House ia this village, of which | hey must employ, unless otherwise directed by the dis- 
Prof. Taylor, in the Common School Assistant of February, 1840, so | {Tiet, one or more qualified teachers. [Act concerning schoo!s, 
flateringly speaks, and of which you ask a description. ‘I'he build-|§7.] If the district has neglected to give express instructions 
ing, standing, end to the street, on an elevation near the centre of an | 1a this respect,. it is the duty of this committee to act early ; 
enclosed, oblong lot, 4 rods wide by 20 deep, is 34 feet long, 24 w.de, | and before they authorize or allow the teacher to commence 
12 high from sill to plate, with roof and beliry, all painted white, and | ihe school, they must see to it that he has a certificate of 
qualification, signed by the proper authority—otherwise the 


of the architectural construction represented in sketch A. The shed, 
&c. is a detached building, standing directly in the rear of the house, | teacher has no right.to receive, or the committee to appropriate, 
any portion of the public money towards his wages. Should 


and painted red. ‘he house, being placed near the middle of the lot | 
as regards length, is thus thrown back about 10 rods from the street, 4 r : 

the circumstances 0, the schdol require, they can employ one 
| teacher for the younger, and another for the older children. 


affording in this way an ample play ground in front, and another of 
almost equal dimensions in the rear. ‘ ; 
The ground plan, marked B, gives a view, first of theentry, marked ‘The advantages of duing so will be set forth in an article on 
1, with shelves or presses at each end, and next of the school room, | the gradation of schools. , 
with its arrangement of seats, aisles, &c. The two outer rows of They must provide suitable school rooms. [§ 7.) 
hich” on Ny 7 - —— —— are 4 feet ry . —— They need not wait for any special instructions to do so; 
igh, with back, or desk part for the next rear seat, 2 feet 5 inches | ;, ; d . 
high. The two inner rows, marked 7 j, for smaller scholars, are 3} | vd ee ae - yeoman td = ae a +. school 
feet long, 11 inches high, back, formed as in the other, 2 feet high. | room 1s suilable, which, of course, invulves all the Axtures, 
The outer or wall aisles, m m, are 1+ inches wide; those between the @Ppendages, and accommodations necessary for the health, 














greater and smaller seats, o 0, 22 inches; and the cenire aisle, n, 2 feet corwfort and progress of all the parties concerned. 


wide. ‘The teacher’s desk, £, with bell-rope descending within reach, 
Lavin a small tier of large | of rooms must be provided. 


is near the wall against the centre aisle, 
long seats on each side, and leaving an ample clear space between 
seats and desk, in which stands the stove, whose pipe rises nearly to 
the ceiling, turns and runs over the middle aisle nearly to the end, when 
it is turned up into a brick flue resting on the beams above. and pass- 
ing out the roof like an ordinary chimney. The floor, which is double, 
heavy and very tight, is anentire level. The seats are of birch, or 
other hard seasoned wood, smoothly planed and varnished. 

The Ventilator, C, placed in a hole 2 feet in diameter, cut through 
the ceiling into the attic story, and taking the place of common centre 


pieces, is formed of two circular zinc plates fastened together by a rivet 


in the centre, From both of these plates are cut triangular gores, b c, 
whose truncated apexes rest on the inner circle, a, enclosing the pivot, 
and their bases on a periphery, or outer, unbroken circle, g, 1; inch 
wide. One of these, the upper plate, is made fast in the cased aperture 
in the ceiling; the other and lower plate turns on the pivot before 
named, being confined or held up at the edge by a narrow circular rim, 
riveted on to the circumference of the immovable plate, and thus form- 
ing an intermediate groove for the movable one to turn or play back 
and forth in. In this way, all the gores or spaces cut out of the upper 
plate are covered by the spaces between the gores or spaces not cut out 
of the lower or movable plate, and by turning the latter the width o 
one of these gores, all the open spaces in both plates are brought to 
correspond; leaving these gores or triangular holes, equalling in sur- 
face nearly half the ventilator, open from the room below to the large 
attic vacuum above, into which the foul, light air, instantly rushes. 
dd are pullies fastened to the ceiling; ee weights descending low 
enough to be reached by the hand; f a brass knob, to which the cord 
is fastened; and A a slot or circular mortice cut in the periphery, with 
a rivet at one end to prevent the lower plate from turning more than 
the width ofone gore. Thus, by pulling on one weight, you open the 
ventilator, and on the other you shutit. ‘The ventilator may be opened 
and shut more simply, of course, by a knob fixed into the turning plate 
and reached by the hand from a seat or chair, but not so couveniently. 
This ventilator was one of my own contriving, in regard at least to 
the principle. Having seen and experienced dangers and inconvenien- 
ces from the usual method of ventilation, by lowering the upper sashes 
of the windows—which, while it lets off the foul, sends down a column 
of cold damp air on to the heads of the scholars, whose pores are often 
in a state to contract thereby instant colds—I opposed any contrivance 
for ventilating by the windows; but having no notion of dispensing 
with thorough and frequent ventilation, I hit upon the principle of the 
above, and by the aid of the ingenious architect, Mr. Miller, the detuils 
were arran as already described. And I have no hesitation in 
recommending it for all school houses, whether building or already 
built. It will clear a school room of all foul air in ten or fifteen minutes, 
without letting down any perceptible quantity of cold air—the air above 
being partially warmed and the pressure weak, while the foul air, esca- 
ping through the crevices of the roof, can never descend again into the 
school room. Indeed, it works as well in practice as it looks*in theory ; 
and I am unable to think of any preferable mode of school house ven- 
tilation. Fi Yours respectfully, 
. P. THOMPSON. 


DISTRICT COMMITTEES. 


These committees, consisting of not more than three, are ap- 
ointed by the district at the annual meeting in August; or. 
in case of omission to do so, or of vacancy, they are appointed 
by the committee of the society on proper application. [Act 
aoncerning schools, § 7. 28.] 


| Should there be two or more teachers employed, a number 
| They must visit the school, by one or more of their number, 
| twice, at least, during each season of schooling. [§ 7.] 

| .The importance of securing frequent visitation on the part 
|of committees and parents cannot be too often dwelt upon. 


| 


| {t gives impulse and vigor to the exertions both of scholar and 
| teacher, and secures the faithfulness of the one, and the pro- 
| ress of the other. 
They must see that all the scholars are supplied with books, 
| and in case they are not, and their parents or guardians have 
been notified thereof by the teacher, they must provide the 
| Same at the expense of the district in the first instance, and 
then cause the same to be added to the next school tax or rate of 
such parents. [§7.] This provision faithfully complied with, 
will do away with one of the most serious eviis in the schools; 
for how can teacher ur scholar do any thing, unless the latter 
| is supplied with proper bouks? 
| They must suspeod, during pleasure, or expel during the 
current season, from school, all pupils found guilty, on full hear- 
| ing, of incorrigibly bad conduct. [§ 7.]_ This provision is ne- 
| cessary to sustain the proper authority of the teacher, and to 
save the morals aud manners of the school from the contami- 
nation of bad example. In this connection, it is the duty of 
the committee in every way to promote a proper respect for 
the office and character ef the teacher. 

They must give all proper information and assistance to 
the school committee and visiters of the society, which they 
may require. [§ 7.] 

They must certify that the public money received by the 
district for the year previous, has been faithfully applied and 
expendec in paying the wages of teacher or teachers, and for 
no other purpose whatever. [§ 8.] 

Besides these express provisions of the law, it is the duty of 
this curamittee to perforin all other lawful acts as may from 
time to time be required of them by the district, or which may 
be necessary to carry into full effect the powers and duties of 
school districts. [§ 7.] 


| 


cmneeenaenienhiicnneene 
TEACHERS—THEIR QUALIFICATIONS AND EXAMI- 
NATION. 


No person can be employed to teach in any common srhool 
of this State, and receive any portion of the public money ap- 
propriated to the support of schools, unless he possesses a 
certificate of qualification, given previous to the opening of 
the school, by the school visiters or committee by them ap- 
pointed, which committee must be satisfied, by examination, 
as to the moral character and literary attainment of the person 
presented or applying for the office. The lowest degree of 
literary qualification are recited in the law in terms clear and 
| positive :—No certificate shall be given to any person not 
found qualified to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
thoroughly, and the rudiments, at least, of grammar, history 
and geography. The attainments here required are as small 
as could, with any regard to the proper education of any child 
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for usefulness and respectability in life, be required of the 
teacher in any public school. To be “qualified to teach” 
these branches, supposes something more than to know them. 
To know any thing, in,the sense in which it is usually under- 
stood, is not to know how to teach it. Some of the best 
scholars, or at least some who were reputed to be such, whom 
we have known, have been signally deficient in the art of 
communicating. This art requires a familiar acquaintance 
with the young mind, with the difficulties under which it 
labors, of the order in which its various powers should be 
developed and the several studies presented, of the best means 
for awakening and securing attention, and of the motives and 
incitements to study which are to be applied. Especially if 
this art is to be exercised in such manner as to learn a child 
to observe, refleet and judge; to impart a love and desire for 
knowledge which shall last beyond the hour or the school 
season, and to give the means and the instruments of future 
self-culture—does it require something more than mere 
knowledge, no matter how extensive, of the studies above 
recited. Again, to teach these studies in a school composed 
as our district schools all are, requires a practical acquaint- 
ance with the art of governing the young. Before giving a 
certificate of qualification, therefore, the examination should 
be such as shall test not only the actual attainments of the 
candidate in the studies required to be known and taught, but 
also his ability to communicate a knowledge of those studies 
to the young, and of governing his school. The tact and 
power of government cannot generally be ascertained by ex 
_ amination. Previous success in the school room is the best 
evidence ; and this evidence must be sought in the district 
where the candidate has previously been engaged in teaching. 
The district committee should ascertain this point to his own 
satisfaction before he makes any engagement with a candidate; 
or presents bim for examination to tue proper committee. As 
this subject is treated of very fully in a subsequeat article, 
we will not enlarge upon it here, except to remark, that the 
committee of examination should make up their minds firmly 
not to give a certiticate of qualification to any person, whom 
they do not think qualified in a moral, as well as literary point 
of view to teach their own children in the studies which he 
will be called upon to teach the children of their neighbors 
and townsmen. 

The following summary of the intellectual and moral quali- 
fications of any common school teacher is from Palamer’s 
‘Teacher’s Manual. 

1. “ The teacher should understand the object of education. 
He should no longer contract its usefulness to the ignoble ob- 
ject of enabling men to conduct the mere business of life. 
He should have a strong and clear perception of the truth, 
that the object of school education is not even principally to 
acquire knowledge, but to form habits of mental industry, to 
train the mind to find pleasure in intellectuul effort, and to 
inspire a love of knowledge for its own sake. 

2. The teacher should be a good reader, able to make the 
hearer feel and perceive all that the author intended. This 
however, is so rare a talent, that, until teachers’ seminaries 
have been some time in operation, it will be nearly in vain to 
look for it. 

3. He should be able to illustrate and simplify every thing 
he teaches, and, therefore, should have the power of commu- 
nicating his ideas with clearness and precision. He should 
know how to make children think, by means of appropriate 
questions. He should also be apt at finding means of rousivg 
sluggishness, and correcting waywardness; of inciting the 
idle to diligence; of strengthening good principles where 
they exist; implanting them where they are deficient, and,in 
all, forming habits of order, industry, patience, and obedience. 

4. He should possess decision and firmness ; patience and 
— ; uniformity of temper, and complete self-com- 
mand. 

5. He should be pleasant and affectionate, and well qualifi- 
ed to sympathize with children. Empty professions of. inter- 
est and attachment will not succeed ; children, in this respect, 
cannot be deceived. There is nothing that so invariably 
begets its like, as love. If the teacher desires his pupils to 
love bim,—and this is what every teacher should desire,—it 


is only necessary for him to love them. He should also show, 
that he takes an interest in their sports, and sometimes unbend, 
so far as to take a share in them. He should appear gratified 





at their simple efforts to please, by presenting a flower, an 
apple, a cake, or any other token of regard; be willing to 
comply with every request, and to grant every indulgeuce, 
not incompatible with duty, or their own good; but firm in 
refusal, when compliance would be wrong. 

6. The moral character of the teacher should be unimpeach- 
able, in every respect. He should be a pattern of neatness, 
and order; and, to crown all, and which, in fact, embraces the 
oe matter, he should be a lover and steadfast follower of 

RUTH. 





DUTIES OF OVERSEERS OR VISITERS OF SCHOOLS. 


[It is impossible to over estimate the importance of the office 
of overseers or visiters of schools in our school system. On 
the faithful and intelligent discharge of its duties, does the 
efficiency of the whole system rest. Let us see what these 
duties are. 

_ Overseers or visiters of schools must examine the qualifica- 
tions of. such persons as are presented, or apply for the office 
of teacher ; and without their written approbation no person 
can enter a common school legally to teach, or receive any 
portion of the public money appropriated to schools. F 

They must “superintend and direct the geveral instruction 
of the scholars,” determine the class bouks to be used, the 
studies to be pursued, and the character of the discipline to be 
resorted to by the teacher. 

_They may displace apy teacher who shall prove himself 
disqualified, or refuse to conform to the rules and regulations 
which they may prescribe for the management, studies, books 
and discipline of the schools. - 

They must visit each school twice during.each season of 
schooling, (both in summer and winter,) the first visit to be 
made within two weeks from the opening, and the last, within 
two weeks of its close, and require such exercises as will show 
the proficiency of the scholars, and the discipline and mode ot 
teaching pursued. 

They must make out such returns of the condition of the 
schools, as the Board of Commissioners may require to be 
laid before the Legislature in their Annual Report. 

They must subwit to their several school societies annually 
a writien aes of their own doings, and of the condition 
of the several schvols wi hin their limits, with plans and sug- 
gestions for improving the same. 

They may appoint a sub committee of one or two to act 
under their advice and direction, in the above particulars 
and thus secure the special attention of persuns best qualified 
for this office, who shall receive a small compensation for 
their services. 

We proposed to enter at length into each of these require- 
ments of the law, and to throw out such suggestions as seem- 
ed calculated to aid the faithful and intelligent compliance on 
the part of the 1900 persons who have been or will be elected 
to this office. The following communication covers much of 
the ground which we should have gone over, and we com- 
mend it to the serious consideration of all who would act in 
the spirit, as well as the letter ofthe law. The author is well 
acquainted, from long ard varied experience, with the subject 
on which he writes. He has been an active member of the 
board of school visiters for several years, and taught in almost 
every variety of the district schools, and for longer and shorter 
periods of time. He has taught in the winter school, and in 
the summer school, and for the whole year, and for years in 
succession, in the same district. He has taught in the cen- 
tral and populous, in the remote and sparsely populated dis- 
trict, and in various towns in three counties, Hartford 
Litchfield, and New Haven, and has been practically acquaint- 
ed with the schools in the remaining five. In short, he does 
not write as a theorist, but as a plain, practical, common sense 
man, a school master and a school visiter, and us such, his 
suggestions should receive the candid attention of all to whom 
this article is addressed. |—Ed. C. C. 8S. Jour. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 
Iam not about to say any thing which should lessen the 


sense of responsibility in parents or teachers. Parents and 
teachers have much to do, and if it is all done, it does not re- 





lease school visiters from their obligations ; and if jt is not 
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done, this circumstance increases, rather than diminishes, the 
obligation of school visiters. 
First, as to the examination of teachers. A person may 





my view, should be the spirit of an examination, so far as the 


mere intellectual qualifications of a teacher to impart merely 
intellectual instruction are concerned. Nor can | see how 


furnish evidence of good moral character, and the requisite hthose committees who are truly enlightened, and rightly dis- 


literary qualifications, and still be deficient in aptness to 
teach or communicate. 

In examining a teacher, therefore, it seems to me highly 
desirable to ascertain, if possible, not only his acquirements, 
but his power of communication; not only what he knows, 
but whether he can tell his pupils what he knows. Nor is 
this, alone, sufficient. A person may be able to tell what he 
knows, and yet, for want of skill to tell it in a proper manner, 
it may not be happily adapted to develope the powers of the | 
child’s mind. Aptness to teach should be ascertained by | 
school committees at the examination of the candidates. And | 
in all the examinations which, in the capacity either of com- 
mittee or teacher, I have attended,—and the number cannot 
be much less than fifty,—I do not recollect ever to have heard 
a question of the kind to which I now allude agitated, except 
it were by myself. 

Who has ever asked the candidate for teaching how he 

. would teach the alphabet to a child who had never been 
instructed at all in it, whether by giving him the names of the 
whole alphabet at once, for example, oi of only a part of it; 
or whether he wouid teach him the small letters first; or the 
large ones; or whether he would teach the alphabet to his 
pupils singly, where he had more than one, or by classes; or 
whether he would begin with letters at all, or with whole 
words ; or lastly, whether he would try different methods with 
different pupils, or even, if necessary, with the same pupil ? 
Will any one deny the importance of beginning right at the 
very threshold of human knowledge? But if not, will any 
one deny the necessity, or the importance, of making the 
views of the teacher, and the methods he would adopt, among 
other things, the subjects of examination ? 

Or who has ever asked the candidate how he would teach 
a pupil to read? or what he would make his leading aim in 
teaching to read? Some teachers simply set achild to repeat- 

¢ing the words of a sentence or verse, as fast as he can, in 
turn with other members of his class, till by long practice he 
can repeat them at sight; and this is all. Some require not 
only this, but that the pronunciation should be correct. Some 
require a natural tone of vuice, others a high key, and others, 
again, permit an under tone. Some require distinctness, 
othets do not. Some measure the proficieney of their pupils 
by the rapidity of their utterance, while others take a different 
course. Some endeavor to.have their pupils read but litile, 
and endeavor to make them understand what they read ; while | 
others pay no sort of attention to this point. Some suffer 
them to read over,—thatis, the whole class,—a number of pages 
at a single lesson, while others have the lesson short, and 
endeavor to have it read over and over by different pupils till 
all can read it correctly. Some few, perhaps, teach their 
pupils to form their own reading lessons for themselves. 
‘There are a thousand ways of teaching reading ; or rather there 
are a thousand ways of conducting that process which has 
usually been called teaching reading. Now what committee, 
1 again ask, make the teacher’s plan of communication the 
subject of patient and careful examination ? tio 

Or in the examination of the candidate in regard to arith- 
metic, where is the committee to be found who make it an 
important point to ascertain what are his methods and prin- 
ciples in regard to communication. When and where do we 
hear it asked,—How do you teach arithmetic to your pupil ? 
Do you commence, with beginners, by requiring them to 
commit to memory all the rules, explanations, tables, &c., of 
the first, or ground rules, before you allow him to use a slate ? 
Or do you think it preferable to commence with practical 
questions, and build the rule, as it were, upon the exercise ? 
Or would you teach by rules and exercises at the same time? 
Would you begin with the mental arithmetic first, proceeding 
afterward to that which is written? Or would you begin 
nearly at the same time with both, and carry on both simulta- 
neously ? Would you make any use of sensible objects in 
illustrating the properties or relations of numbers, such as 
corn, beans, panes.of glass in windows, balls, blocks,- cubes, 
&c.? Or would you reject all these instruments and methods, 
as useless or foolish innovations ? 





These may serve, for the present, as examples of what, in 


|posed, can hesitate as to the importance and necessity of 


making these examinations thus thorough. For the sake, 
however, of a few individuals to whom the duties of a commit- 
tee may be new, and who may not, till their appointment the 
present year, have thought of studying the subject, I will en- 
deavor to answer some of the objections which may be brought 
against this form of examination. 

The first objection will be, that it will consume a great deal 
of time. It will, indeed; but what then? Will not the time 
be profitably spent? Can there be any doubt about it? Or 
wil it be said, that since the services of school committees 
are gratuitous, if we make their duties more weighty than 
they now are, good men will refuse to serve, and thus things 
wil become in the end worse than they now are ? 

But I take it for granted, that in consenting to perform the 
duties of a committee for one year, every individual obligates 
himsel{— voluntarily—to do hisbest. What if he is not under 
oath, especially so? Is not every elector—nay, is not every 
American cilizen—to all intents and purposes, sworn to obey 
the laws, whether in a public or private capacity, to the best 
of his knowledge and ability? And if it was.so, that in enter- 
ing upon the office of school committee, no new duties were 
imposed, still all conscientious men, one would think, should 


feel themselves bound to do their duty, to the full extent of the 


spirit of the statutes for at least one year. If the labors are 
found too severe, they can then refuse to serve any longer. 

I take it for granted, moreover, that some, at least, of each 
committee, are men who are willing to make sacrifices for 
public good, especially where the end in view is one of such 
permanent importance. It is because I believe there are such 
men, in greater or less numbers, in every committee, that I 
venture to write. If there be a work of benevolence to which, 
as good citizens, we are called, and in which, as the friends of 
humanity, we are required to make sacrifices, it is the im- 
provement and elevation of our common or district scbools. 
John Howard himself, was not called more loudly to make 
sacrifives, than are our committee men. And are there no 
Howards among them ? 

Suppose the worst, however. Suppose a committee were 
made up of men who were destitute, wholly so, of a sense of 
duty, or obligation, and without piety or benevalence. Sup- 
pose, in one word, they will do nothing without pay. Why 
should we not pay them? We are parents; they labor for 
the good of our children ; are not their services as well worthy 
of remuneratien as the services of any other persons, which 
we never think of refusing to reward? How oftén do we 
find fault with our teachers! And are not those services val- 
uable which have a tendency to prevent the evils which our 
children often suffer under the direction of ill selected 
teachers. 

I have seen the experiment tried,—and that, too, in the very 
heart of this state, and in a place where piety and benevolence 
and a sense of obligation, might have been found, one would 
think, if any where,—and as it appeared to me, with very 
great success. I wish it were tried ofiener. Men who 
would do their duty without the prospect of reward, would 
not probably do it less faithfully if rewarded ; and there is 
reason to believe that if a reasonable compensation were 
made, we should secure the services of a class of men who, 
though they now stand aloof from the duties of school com- 
mittees, or perform them heartlessly, aré nevertheless, when 
once obtained, of sterling value. Iam decidedly of opinion, 
that every town that knows its duty—if school societies will 
not do it—should make an appropriation every year for the 
payment of school committees for their services, both in ex- 
amining candidates, and visiting schools. 

Let me not be misunderstood, however. It is highly desi- 
rable that men were to be found—nine at Jeast in the compass 
of each school society, who are willing “to spend and be 
spent,” in the service of common schools. Such men have 
been found. Ihave myself known some such. I may indeed 
say, without boasting, that 1 have aeted in this capacity, and 
would be willing to do so again. I have performed, year 
after year, double the ordinary services of a committe. man—I 
think I may even say quadruple those services—and that, too, 
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in the midst of the arduous duties of another profession, and in 
the midst of poverty; and yet I never received pecuniary 
compensation to the amount of a single cent in my life, and 
seldom, thanks. Nearly the only compensation I ever re- 
ceived, or indeed ever expected, was reproaches and curses. 

But if this objection were disposed of—admitting persons 
were to be found willing to devote all the necessary time to 
this service, where shall we find those who are capable of 
performing the task ? ty 

Is it then so, that we have no citizens, within the limits of 
our school societies, of long tried experience in school keep- 
ing? It cannot be. There are old schoolmasters in every 
society ; some of whom have stood high, that is, comparative- 
ly so, in their profession. These men had their plans, their 
methods—their failures, too, it may be—in school-keeping. 
In other words, they are men of experience, and this is what 
is wanted in the examiners of candidates. It is not high 
scholastic acquirements—though there is certainly no objec- 
tion to scholarship*—it is not reputation in other respects, it 
is not rank or title which is wanted. Next to benevolence 
and piety and a disposition to make sacrifices for the public 
weal, ii réquired, (as a qualification in a school committee 
man) is what | have here called experience. 

Some may startle at the intimation that committee men 
may be men of failures. But it has been said by a teacher as 
distinguished as Baron Fellenberg himself, that we are often 
compelled to learn by a series of failures. He is unfit for the 
sacred office of teacher who has not had his plans; and he 
who has his plans and methods must almost of necessity, 
have his failures. 

What I have suggested might be of more value, some will 
say, if all the candidates for school keeping were men of expe- 
rience. It often happens, I shall be told, that the candidate is 
a young man, or young woman, as destitute of experierice in 
school keeping, as the pupils they are employed to teach. 
But can such persons be expected to have any favorite plans 
or methods, either in regard to instruction or discipline. In 
reply to which, I will only repeat what I have already said, 
that he is unfit for the office of teacher who has not formed 
his plans for the government of his conduct, however crude 
and ill digested those plans may be, or however unlikely of 
being successful. Nearly thirty years ago, it was common 
with a famous old school master, whom I knew while acting 
as a committee man, to tell every candidate whom he exan- 
ined, and who was approbated, that he must by no means 
begin the work of teaching without a plan. What he meant, 
however, was not at the time distinctly seen, fur want of 
explanation and illustration—as he was one of those teachers 
who fail a little in the art of communicating what they know, 
but the words of advice thus given, were sometimes treasuged 
to be understood afterwards, when painful experience Bat 
taught it. 

It will still be objected, that even if committee men could 
be found willing, either for love or money, to go through with 
a process of examination as tedious as that which I have sug- 
gested, no teachers would Be found to submit themselves to an 
ordeal so painful. I know not how this may be; but one 
thing | do know, which is, that as things’ are now often man- 
aged, teachers are often obliged to be at a good deal of expense 
of time and money, to say nothing of the accompanying 
vexation. For my own part, I should be quite as willing to 
attend an examination which should take up a whole day, or 
a day and evening, (having received due notice of the same,) 
and have the work finished, as to be subjected to the uncer- 
tainty of getting a sufficient number of the committee together 
to transact business, and after half a day’s ineffectual search 
and effort, be obliged to go home and call azain. Yet this is 
a farce which 1 have seen acted over again and again in 
Connecticut. I know, indeed, and I mention it with much 
pleasure, that boards of examination are beginning to adopt 





* It was once asserted by a friend of education, in an address which he gave 
before a school committee in this city, that it is sufficient for a teacher to under- 
stand thoroughly the branches he is oe to. teach; that all beyond is, for 
the time being, superfluous or useless. Now, while the importanee of being thor- 
ough in the branches et is indispensable in a teacher, it cannot be admitted 
that a knowledge of the higher branches is of no service.. The teacher who has 
nothing to do but to teach spelling and reading, will do his work better, other 
things being equal, for having a deep and thorough—not, of course, a superficial 


and pedantic—acquaintance with English grammar, rhetoric, composition, 





the custom, already adopted in several of our sister states, 0 
having regular meetings at stated times and places, for the 
purpose of examining teachers, and of giving public notice 
of the same, so that the district committees cau know thereof, 
and give information to their teachers respeciively. 
Perhaps it would be an improvement still on the foregoing 
plan, if the whole number of candidates for every school soci- 
ety could be examined at once, as is now the case in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and many other places. In order to this, how- 
ever, seyeral applicants to each district would be necessary, 
that if one were rejected, another might be received. I have 
known twenty or more applicants for four schools. And if 
competition is ever useful, it would be useful under such cir- 
cumstances. Each candidate, knowing what sort of an ex- 
amination he was to undergo—whether public or private— 
would be more likely than now to prepare himself. But 
without departing from the present custom—that, | mean, of 
presenting but one candidate for each district, the whole 
might be disposed of, so far as the first set of candidates were 
concerned, at a single meeting ; and if, by reason of rejection, 
there were vacancies, still, the new list of candidates might 
ga attend a single meeting at an appointed time and 
ace. 
. I cannot see why a day and an evening would not be suffi- 
cient for the examination of a candidate for each district in the 
largest school societies, if all the candidates were to be exam- 
ined together, asa professor or tutor would examine a class of 
collegiates for degrees or licenses. But if examined separately, 
which would be the better mode, on the whole, though no 
candidate would probably be detained so much as half a day, 
unless he chose to remain longer, especially if, in the public 
notice given beforehand, it should be distinctly stated which 
district should bring forward its, candidate first in order; 
which second, and so on, yet, more than a day and evening of 
the time of the committee would be consumed. Not so much 
more, however, as might at first view seem in€vitable, if they 
should divide themselves into companies of two or more, for 
the purposes of examination; for then twoor three teachers 
might be examined at a time, in separate rooms ; the several 
sub-committees of examination, afterwards reporting to the 
whole body. 

These things have beep mentioned to meet the objection 
likely to be brought against the custom of examining candi- 
dates with that minuteness which has been above recommend- 
ed and insisted on, on the ground of its consuming so much 
time. Nevertheless, there are some advantages to be derived 
from having each candidate examined separately by the whole 
board, even if two or three days were to be consumed thereby 
in the whole examination. ‘This would be especially desi- 
rable if, as 1 have said before, the examiners could be paid 
for their services. 

There are two or three advantages to be secured from such 
a minute examination of candidates as that which I have sug- 
gested. The first has been mentioned; it is that which is 
usually spoken of'as being the great object of examinations; 
viz., to ascertain the real essential qualifications of the candi- 
dates. The second is the necessity to which it would sub- 
ject the candidates of'being better prepared for their duties 
than they usually are. The third is the evils which such 
examinations would be likely to prevent. The first and 
second points are, as it seems to me, obvious ; the third requires 
a little explanation. 

I have already observed, that school committees have power 
to displace teachers. ‘The language of the statute is, “ whose 
duty it shall be to examine the instructors, and to displace 
such as may be found deficient in any requisite qualification, 
or who will not conform to the regulations by them adopted.” 
But whether this implies that it shall be the duty of com- 
mittees to displace teachers who are deficient, after they have 
actually commenced their schools, or only that thgy may dis- 
place them after the district committees respectively have 
employed them-and presented them for examination, one 
thing is certain, that however deficient a teacher is found to 
he, he is seldom, if ever, displaced, after he has actually com- 
menced his schgol. Such a thing may, indeed, have ha 

ened ; but it isexceedingly rare. As our teachers are usually 
employed for no more than a single term of three, four, or five 





history. geography, mental philosophy, physiology, &c. 





months, it is usual to let the school go until the term expires, 
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under all its disadvantages. It seems to be thought better to 
endure the evils which exist, than to break up the school, and 
disturb .he peace of the district. Whether this is a wise de- 
cision, 1 pretend not to say ; but it is the decision, I am confi- 
dent, which is usually made. 1 have known a dozen, if not 
twenty, schools, which it was obvious were a public nuisance, 
rather than a benetit, simply because the teachers were unfit 
for their stations, but could not easily be got rid of. How many 
a district have | known, which, notwithstanding their general 
parsimony, would have gladly given a sum of money large 
enough to pay the whole Board of examiners for three days’ 
services could they have thereby got rid of an ignorant, or 
vicious, or inefficient teacher. 

The inefficiency of teachers has been alluded to, but I have 
not dwelt ov the subject at sufficient length. This inefficien- 
cy very often resuits from the fact that they have not the 
power of communicating what they know. Some, iodeed, 
are ignorant; persons are sometimes licensed as teachers, 
simply to gratily the whims, the prejudice, the parsimony, or 
the party feeling of a particular district, or for other equally 
unimportant reasons. Such ignorance, however, is far less 
common, than a want of tact tocommunicate. And itis these 
persons who, though learned, have no aptness to teach, with 
which our districts are so often encumbered. And it 1s on this 
account that | attach so much importance to a mode of examina- 
tion that, in the hands of men of former experience in teach- 
ing, cannot fail to determine the question whether or not the 
candidate possesses this importaat power of communication. 

I might have given a more particular account of the manner 
in which, it seems to me, an examination ought to be con- 
ducted—I speak now of the exa:nination intellectually—but 
it seems to me I need not. It is enough for the purpose of 
intelligent men, if [ state the principle, and present a few 
plain, practical ijlustrations ; and this 1 have already endeav- 
ored to do. 

In regard to examinations as to the mural character of a 
candidate, our object here, as in regard to his intellectual 
character, should be two-fold. First, we should ascertain, if 
possible, whether he possesses a good moral character; and 
secondly, whether he is able to conduct, in a proper manner, 
the moral education of his pupils. For as it is by no means 
every learned man that can properly cultivate the minds ol 
those who are committed to his charge, so is it not every 
good man who can properly cultivate their hearts. 

Nor is it any more difficult, would committees but set them- 
selves about it, to discover the ¢act of the candidate in this re- 
spect, than that which he possesses in regard to the communica- 
tion of knowledge. Not that in either case, the candidate is ex- 
pected to conform to particular methods which the committee 
happen to prefer, by no means. But they must have some 
method, and there may be a choice of methods; and further 
than even this, methods stated, may be so obviously defective 
as to leave no doubt on the minds of the committee of the 
propriety, and even the necessity, of a refusal to grant a 
license. : 

For instance, syppose a candidate, in reply to the question, 
what method he would take to induce his pupils to be chaste in 
all their conversation, should say that he would not only watch 
over their language with great care, but employ some of the 
pupils whose habits were, in this respect, the most perfect, to 
assist him in the waich ; and would punish, with very great 
severity, for every improper expression, I should be loth to 
certify to his moral qualifications. Or if he should say— Why, 
I would take the boys and girls separately, and lecture them 
on the subject, I should still hesitate. 1 should wish to see 
him disposed to place example in the foreground, and rely 
much less upon precept. Above all, should I dislike the idea 
of making one child a spy upon the conduct of another. 

Or suppose, that in reply to the question, how he would con- 
duct their religious education, a candidate should say, he 
would rely priacipally on the reading of the Bible ounce a day 
in school, and the opening and closing of the exercises hy’ 
prayer, with the addition of a series of salutary counsels at 
the close of school at night, just as the pupils were taking 
their leave, though I should certainly be willing to make 
every possible allowance for youth, inexperience, and a per- 
verte | eduction, in one who had presented himself before 


tain very sanguine expectations of his success in teaching the 
Christian religion.* And if it were a person who bad already 
taught school, and knew no better, I think 1 would not give 
him a license. On this subject I should be disposed to lay a 
great deal of stress. 

There is a way of teaching the religion of the Bible—or 
rather the morality of the Bible—which the experience of 
some teachers has forced upon them, that is entirely free from 
objection, even on the part of the most fastidious. It is to re- 
quire of such classes as may be old enough for the exercise, 
‘o collect texts which favor particular rules of duty. Thus 
we may require them for the religious exercise of to-morrow 
moroing, to find out, and perhaps write down on their slates, 
all the texts they can find, more or less, which forbid revenge. 
For the second morning, they may select and arrange those 
passages which encourage or require forgiveness of injuries. 
For the third morning, perhaps, all the texts which forbid 
pride. For the fourth, all which encourage humility, &c. 
At each recitation, or rather at each exhibition of texts, there 
may be conversation, more or less extended, on the subject. 
Thus, suppose a pupil enters down from Luke vi. 37,—* For- 
give and ye shall be forgiven ;” we may ask him who said 
this; to whom it was said; when; where ; and what con- 
cern we have with it. These questions may involve much of 
the geography of Palestine, or especially of Judea and Gallilee, 
if the teacher desires it; and the pupils may be interested by 
examples given out by the teacher of injury dove to them, 
accompanied by questions how they would act in the circum- 
stances. 

There is not a single virtue or duty recommended in the 
Bible, not even the higher virtues of active benevolence, self- 
denial, and self-sacrifice, that may not, in this or in a similar 
way, be inculcated and enforced on most of the pupils of com- 
mon schools; and this without the least necessity of ever 
approaching sectarian ground. Not that I would confine a 
teacher to this particular mode of communication ; there may 
be others as good, and possibly some whichare better. I only 
present it as an example of what I conceive to be thetrue way 
of teaching the Bible in common schvols. It does not, indeed, 
produce immediate results, for its operation on the heart is 
slow. In this, however, as it appears to me, consists its chief 
excellency. Children read line upon line, here a little, and 
there a little, as they are able to bear it. 

But although this, or something like it, is the best way of 
giving preceptive instruction to our pupils, example is better 
than even this. And it is by a most consistent example of 
what Christianity should be, exhibited in the daily words and 
actions of the teacher, that his scholars are, after all, to be 
most deeply and permanently impressed; and the individual 
who has kept a district school three months, without being 
con¥inced of this,,must, it appears to me, present very doubt- 
ful claims as an instructor ; so far, 1 mean, as his moral quali- 
ee are concerned, 

ut I must say a few words on the examination of teachers 
in regard to their physical qualifications. I know it has not 
been at all customary in this country to examine our candi- 
dates on this point. Yet there is not a commitier man to be 
found, I venture to say, in the whole state of Connecticut, 
who would not prefer, as the teacher of his own children, a 
man or woman who was habitually healthy : and this for nu- 
merous —. reasons. Why, then, should the health of 
the man who offers himself as the teacher of our children, be 
made asubject of examination by schoul committees? I do not 
mean to say, or even to intimate, that no candidate should be 
received a en health was imperfect in the slightest degree ; 
but only that the fact of an individuals’ being subject to 
chronic, or other complaints which make him continually lia- 
ble to be peevish, or fretful, or passionate, or even melancho- 
lic, should be taken intothe whole account, and should have its 





* I suppose it will be said here, by some, that the common school room is not 
the place for teaching the Christian religion. But this seems to me a misiaken 
notion. Even infidel-France, as we are wont to call her, has found out her mis- 
take in this respect, and has commenced # work of reformation, by making 
Christianity a part of every course of primary instruction. It is sectarisnism 
which our American people are averse to, rather than Christianity. 1 shall show, 
above, that there is a way of teaching Christianity, to a considerable extent, in 
common schools, without giving offence to the most fastidious. I hope, for the 
honour of our country, as well as the salvation of our children, that religion itself 
is not to“be banished from our common schools, because our teachers have 


4 made 2 mistake in the method of inculcating it ; espcially as it can be shown that 





the Board fox the first time, yet 1 confess I should not enter- 


there is a “more excellent way.” 
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weight on the minds of every committee man who is desirous of , ble—and while he endeavors to elevate the standard and cor- 
cowing to a just decision, and taking a Just and proper course.|rect the opinions prevailing among his employers, by any 


. . ' 
Nor is there a committee man to be found, who would uot 


be glad to have the teacher watch, with aluost parental souct- 
tude, over the health ot bis own children, Why, then, should 
pot his skill in this matter be made, too, a subject of examina- 
tion? 1s not success in preserving aud promuting beaith, as 
important, to say the least, as success in cultivating and de- 
veloping the mind? Is health of less importance than arith- 
metic or grammar? Is the sound mind of wach value, when 
attached to a miserable, sickly body ? 

The principal objection to making the teachers’ methods of 
promoting health a subject of examination is the incapacity of 
the board. It happens, Lowever, that, as a geueral rule, each 
school committee embraces one or wore medical men, and 
one or more winisters of the gospel, both of whom, especially 
the former, ought to be fully competent to the duty. Perhaps 
on this account—the importance of physical education in com- 
mun schools, and the importance of having teachers who will 
attend to it scientifically aud conscientiously—it would be 
well to have each board of examivatio# include at least one 
scientific medical man, and as medical men are sometimes 
compelled to be irregular in their attendance, two would be 
desirable. A. 





THE TEACHER’S FIRST DAY IN SCHOOL. 


1. It will be well for the young teacher to take opportunity, 
between the time of his engaging his schoul and that of his 
commencing it,—to acquire as much information in respect to 
it, beforehand, as possivle,—so as to be somewhat acquainted 
with the scene of his labors before. entering upon it. Ascer- 
tain the names and the characters of the principal families in 
the district, their ideas and wishes in respect to the govern- 
ment of the school, the kind of management adopted by one or 
two of the last teachers, the difficulties they fell into, the na- 
ture of the complaints made against them, if any, and the fam- 
ilies with whom difficulty has usually arisen. This informa- 
tion must of course be obtained in private conversation ; a 
good deal of it must be, from its very nature, highly confiden- 
tial; but it is very important that the teacher should be pos- 
sessed of it. He will necessarily become possessed of it by 
degrees, in the course of his administration, when, however, 
it may be too late to be of any service to him. But by judi- 
cious and proper efforts to acquire it beforehand, he will euter 
upon the discharge of his duties with great advantage. It is 
like a navigator’s becoming acquainted beforehand with the 
nature and the dangers of the sea over which he is about to 
sail. ; 

Such inquiries as these will, in ordinary cases, bring tothe 
teacher’s knowledge, in most districts of our country, some 
cases of peculiarly troublesome scholars, or unreasonable and 
complaining parents,—and stories of their unjustifiable con- 
duct on former oceasions, will come to him, exaggerated by 
the jealousy of rival neighbors. There is danger that his re 
sentment may be roused a little, and that his mind will assume 
a hostile attitude at once towards such individuals; so that 
he will enter upon his work rather with a desire to seek a 
collision with them,—or at least with secret feelings of defi- 
ance towards them,—feelings which will lead to that kind of 
unbending perpendicu'arity in his demeanor towards them, 
which will almost inevitably lead to a collision. Now tuis is 
wrong. There is indeed a point where firm resistance to un- 
reasonable demands becomes a duty. But as a general prin 
ciple it is most unquestionably true, that it is the teacher’s 
duty fo accommodate himself to the character and expecta- 
tions of his employers, not to face and brave them. Those 
italicised words may be understood to mean something which 
would be entirely wrong; but in the sense in which I mean 
to use them, there can be no question that they indicate the 
proper path for one rere by others to do work for them, 
in ail cases, to pursue. If, therefore, the teacher finds by his 
inquiries into the state of his district, that there are some pe- 
culiar diiliculties and dangers there, let him not cherish a dis- 
position to face and resist them, but to avoid them. Let him 
go with an intention to soothe rather than to irritate feelings 
whieh have been wounded before,—to comply with the wishes 


of all so far as he can, even if they are not entirely reasona-| sometimes a formidable instrument of discipline is-carried in 





means in his power, to aw at doing it gently, and in a love 
aod manoer suitable to the relation he sustaius ;—in a word, 
let him skiifully avoid the dangers of his navigation, not ob- 
stinately run his ship against a rock on purpose, on the ground 
that the rock has nu busimess tu be there. 

This is the spirit then with which these preliminary inqui- 
ries, in regard to the,patrons of the school, ought to be made. 
We come now toa second point. 


2. It will assist the young teacher very much in his first 
da,’s labors, if he takes measures for seeing and conversing 
with some of the older or more intelligent scholars, on the 
day or evening before he begins his school, with a view of 
obtaining from them some acquaintance with the internal ar- 
rangements and customs of the school. The object of this is 
io obiain the same kind of information'with respect 1o the 
interior of the school, that was recommended in respect to the 
district, under the furmer head. He way call upon a few 
families, especially those which furnish a large number of 
scholars for the school, and make as many minute inquiries 
of them, as he cao, respecting all the interior arrangemenis to 
which they have been accustomed , what reading books and 
other text books have been used,—what are the principal 
classes in all the several departments of instructiun,—and what 
is the system of discipline, and of rewards and punishments 
to which the school has been accustomed. . 

If in such conversations the teacher should find a few intel- 
ligent and communicative scholars, he might learn a great 
deal about the past habits and condition of the school, which 
would be of great service to him. Not, by any means, that 
he will adopt and continue these methods asa matter of 
course,—but only that a knowledge of them will render him 
very important aid in marking out his own course. The more 
minute and full the information of this sort is which he thus 
obtains, the better. If practicable, it would be well to make 
out a catalogue of all the principal classes, witi the names of 
those individuals belonging to them, who will probably auend 
the new school, and the order in which they were usnally 
called upon to read or recite. The conversation which wou.d 
he necessary to accomplish this, would of itself be of great 
service. It would bring the teacher into an acquaintance 
with several important families and groups of children, under 
the most favorable circumstances. The parents would see 
and be pleased with the kind of interest they would see the 
teacher taking in his new duties. The children would be 
pleased to be able to render their new instructer some service, 
and would go to the school room on the next morning with a 
feeling of acquaintance with him, and a predisposition to be 
pleased. And if by chance any family should be thus called 
upon, that had heretofore been captious or complaining, or 
disposed to be jealous of the higher importance or influence of 
other families,—that spirit would be entirely softened and sub- 
dued by such an interview with their new instructer at their 
own fireside, on the evening preceding the commencement of 
his labors.- The great object, however, which the teacher 
would have in view, in such inquiries, should be the value of 
the information itself. As to the use which he will make of 
it, we shall speak hereafter. 


3. It is desirable that the young teacher should meet his 
scholars first in an unofficial capacity. For this purpose re- 
pair to the school room, on the first day, at an early hour, so 
as to see and become acquainted with the scholars as they 
come in, one by one. The intercourse between teacher and 
pupil should be like that between parents and children, where 
the utmost freedom is united with the most perfect respect. 
The father who is most firm and decisive in his family gov- 
ernment, can mingle most freely in the conversation and sports 
of his children without any derogation of his authority, or 
diminution of the respect they owe. Young teachers, howev- 
er, are prone to forget this, and to imagine that they must as- 
sume an appearaoce of stern authority, always, when in the 
presence of their scholars, if trey wish to be respected or ew i 
ed. This they call keeping up their dignity. Accordingly 
they wait, on the morning of their induction into office, until 
their new subjects are ali assembled, and then walk in with 
an air of the highest dignity, and with the step of a king. And 
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the hand to — the impression. Now there is no ques-| 
tion, that it is of great importance that scholars should have a| 


SCHOOL REGISTER. 
A convenient form of School Register has been published 


high idea of the teacher’s firmness and inflexible decision in| hy Brown and Parsons, of this city, and forwarded to book- 


maintaining his authority and repressing all disorder of every | sellers in different parts of the state. 


It costs no more than 


kind. But this impression should be created by their seeing! an ordinary blank book, and embraces distinct columns for all 


how he acts, in the various emergencies which will sponta-/ that the law requires to be entered. 


Its convenient arrange- 


neously and not by assumed-airs of importance or dig-| ment and compact form, facilitate very much the labor of the 


nity, feigned for effect. 


In other words, their respect for him | teacher, and brings the name, age, parents, date of entrance, 


should be based on real traits of character, as they see them ' tardiness, absence, or attendance, of every scholar, for each 
brought into natural action, and not on appearances assumed | half day for every month, and the aggregate for each month, 


for the occasion. 


jat a glance, under the inspection of parents or committees 


It seems to me, therefore, that it is best for the teacher first, who may visit the schools. 


to meet his scholars with the air and tone of free and familiar 
intercourse, and he will find his opportunity more favorable 
for doing this, if he goes early, on the first morning of his 
labors, and converses freely with those-whom he finds there, 
and with others as they come in. He may take an interest 





REPORTS OF SCHOOL VISITERS AND LOCAL INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


Under this head, we hope to lay before our readers many 


valuable reports made by schoool visiters, respecting their own 


in all the lit a ents c i i “4s ; . - ; 
little arrangemen onnected with the opening doings, and the condition of the schools in their several soci- 


of the school. 


The building of the fire, 1 : ; ; 
6 » the paths through the eties, and all such information of a local character, as we can 


snow, the arrangements of seats, calling upon infor- : 
. s : £ upon there for infor gather from personal observation, and from the personal and 


mation or aid, asking their names, and, in a word, entering 
fully and freely into conversation with them, just as a parent, 
under similar circumstances, would do with his children, All 
the children thus addressed will be pleased with the gentleness 
and affability of the teacher. Even a rough and ill-natured 





termination o amps - to make mischief, will be complete- 


written communications of teachers and others interested in 
improving our schools. 
uable reports, which we publish in the second number, 
which will be issued on “wee 15th — - be — in sub- 
: sequent numbers, on the 15th of each month, as long as we 
boy, who has perhaps come to the school with the express de- shall i Mindiiiens cult, salient anation, 

invite school visiters to forward to us copies of their reports, 


We have already in type several val- 


We would again 


ty disermed, by being asked pleasantly t0 help the teacher Sx and teachers and others to furnish us with original communi- 


e fire, or alter the position of his desk. Thus, by means of 
the half hour during which the scholars are coming together. 
and of the visits made in the preceding evening, as described 
under the last head, the teacher will find, when he calls upon 
the children to take their seats, that he has made a very large 
number of them hfs personal friends. 
communicated their first impressions to the others, so that he 


cations. 





BOUND VOLUMES OF THE JOURNAL. 
Resolved, That the Board of Commissioners of Common Schools 


“1 .-| be authorized and directed to forward to the clerk of each school 
Many of these will have district, a bound volume of the back numbers of the Connecticut 
Common School Journal, as far asthe same can be furnished, 


will find himself possessed, at the outset, of that which is of including the last Report, and accompanying documents of the Board, 


vital consequence in the opening of any administration,—a 
strong opis in his favor. 

4. The time for calling the school to order, and commencing 
exercises of some sort, will at length arrive, though if the 
work of making personal acquaintances is going on pleasantly, 
it may perhaps be delayed a little beyond the usual hour.— 
When, however, the time arrives, we would strongly recom- 
mend that the first service by which the regular duties of the 
school are commenced should be an act of religious worship. 
There are many reasons why the exercises of the school cheat 
every day be thus commenced, and there are special reasons 
for it on the first day.—Abbol’s T'eacher. 

[ To be continued.] 


STUDIES IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


In preparing this number of the Journal, we have desi- 
red to pass under the eye of our readers some of the pre- 


and such selections from official reports, as will present a summary 
of the present condition and means of common schoo] education in 


other states and in Europe, and that the Comptroller of public ac- 


counts be authorized to draw an order on the Treasurer, for a sum 
not exceeding three hundred and thirty dollars, in favor of the Board, 
for the purpose aforesaid, to be paid out of any money not otherwise 
appropriated.-Res. Gen. As sembly, 1840. 


Under this resolution, and the direction of the Board, we 


made such selections from official documents and reports with- 


in our reach, as would show the present condition of popular 


education in the United States and in Europe, and caused the 


same to be printed in the Journal, and bound up with the last 
Annual Report of the Board, and accompanying documents, 
tog@her with such numbers of the Journal as we had previ- 


ously placed at the disposal of the Legislature, free of expense. 


The volumes thus bound, have been for some time packed up 
in parcels, for each School Society, ready for distribution. 
Should they not be called for, or sent by some convenient 


liminary duties of parents, districts, school officers and| opportunity to the clerk of each Society by the middle of 


teachers, in reference to the common schools which to the 


ovember, they will be forwarded to places and persons in’ 


number of near seventeen hundred, will soon be in opera-| each county named below. 


tion all over the state. We shall in subsequent numbers 
of the Journal, especially in those which will constitute 
the first half of the volume, endeavor to enrich our col- | 
umns with many valuable original communications, and | 
timely extracts from the best works on education, relative | 
to the studies pursued in nineteen-twentieths of all our) 


common schools. We have in our possession the most, 





The volumes are necessarily of different sizes, as we could 
not furnish sixteen hundred and fifty complete sets of the Jour- 
nal, but each package will embrace at least one complete set, 
and each volume will be found to contain the reports and doc- 
uments of the Board, tégether with much valuable informa- 
tion. and suggestions as to the improvement of common schools 
With some knowledge as to what has been done in other states, 
we feel authorized to say, that under the above resolution, a 


valuable and recent publications relating to this whole greater amount of information respecting the schools of our 
‘own State, of the United States, and of the principal countries 


subj d we shall aim to make this v ; : ; 
ee ae ee ae ae of Europe, together with valuable articles calculated to assist 


Journal more valuable to teachers and parents, than any | 


arents, teachers, and school officers in the work of school 


one or two of these books, by extracting the most practi-| education, has been placed within the reach of a greater nuin- 


cal methods, and hints from all of them. We have pro-| 
mises, also, from several experienced and _ successful | 
teachers in our own state, that they will communicate 
their views and methods, for the Journal. We would 
again invite from teachers full and free saliheaioaiane! 
respecting the best methods of teaching the various stu-| 
dies, and any other matter connected with the et 
and instruction of common schools. 


i 


ber of districts and individuals, than has been done elsewhere. 
After the 15th of Nuvember the packages undisposed of will 
be sent as follows: 
For Litchfield County—Oricen 8. Seymour, Litchfield. 
“ New Haten “ Avewstus Lines, New Haven. 
“ Windham . Avams Wuirte, Brooklyn. 
“ Tolland “c Lorin P. Watpvo, Tolland. 
“© New London “ Francis A. Perkins, Norwich. 
“ Fuirfield . Timotsy T. Merwin, Norwalk. 





